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ANOTHER bye-election is in pro- 
spect in consequence of the 
sudden death of Mr. Fielden, 
the member for the Middleton 
Division of Lancashire. Mr. Fielden was a Con- 
servative, and the constituency he represented 
seems, from its history, to be one of those which 
give alternate votes to the two political parties. 
The last member was Mr. C. H. Hopwood, the well- 
known Recorder of Liverpool, who represented the 
Division in the 1892 Parliament. It is to be hoped 
that he will be induced to stand for the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Fielden’s death. If he should do 
30, there will be very little doubt as to his being 
returned. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Mr. Mor.ey and Mr. Asquith have again been 
the principal political speakers of the week. Mr. 
Morley, speaking at Forfar on Monday, strenuously 
condemned the “forward” policy of the Govern- 
ment in India, where there had been a reversal of 
the policy of the late Government. He denounced 
the advance into the Soudan, predicting that it 
would be certain to lead to serious remonstrances, 
and he ridiculed the very diminutive character of 
Lord Salisbury’s acts as compared with his words. 
Referring to questions of domestic policy, he spoke 
of the position of the House of Lords as one that 
could not be maintained, but deprecated any 
attempt to reform that House on the ground that 
it would strengthen it. 


Mr. AsquitH spoke at Kilmarnock on Tuesday, 
and discussed with great severity Lord Salisbury’s 
treatment of the Eastern Question. Like Mr. Morley, 

® regarded our action in India as the distinct 
reversal by the present Government of the policy of 
their predecessors. He thought that the promise 
given by the Queen when Chitral was invaded had 

n flagrantly and deliberately violated. Coming 
nearer home, he asked what had become of the 
8teat social programme which was to have laid the 

oundations of a New Jerusalem in the United King- 

- Up to the present moment they had received 
on y one instalment of that programme, the Work- 
men's Compensation Bill, and that, though a useful, 
Was an incomplete and illogical measure. 





- THE great engineering dispute still continues, and 
© regret to say that there does not, at present, 





atives of both parties would have met the President 
of the Board of Trade, though accepted by the men, 
has been indirectly rejected by the employers. At 
a meeting of their Federation, held at Leeds on 
Tuesday, they adopted resolutions declaring that the 
conditions of the engineering and allied trades did 
not admit of any reduction of hours; that the 
Federation was determined to secure for its 
members absolute freedom in the management of 
their works; and that, under these circumstances, 
any intervention of third parties could have 
no useful effect, and could not, therefore, be enter- 
tained. We believe there is no doubt that it is the 
second clause of this resolution (the adoption of 
which all friends of conciliation must regret) that 
governs the determination of the masters. If they 
had been left to control their own works in their 
own way, with due regard to the interests of their 
own servants, they would never have adopted their 
present attitude of unyielding stubbornness. The 
pity is that the representatives of the great engi- 
neering organisation did not recognise the fact that 
this interference on their part with the freedom of 
employers was certain to produce a state of deadly 
hostility between the two parties. Mere questions of 
wages and hours of work are always capable of being 
settled by conciliation, but it is different with the 
question of the interference of an outside body with 
the business control of great industrial establish- 
ments. This would be true even if the interference 
were at all times of a reasonable character, and 
unfortunately we know that it has not always been 
reasonable in the case of the engineering trades. 


Ir is impossible to prophesy at _ present 
whither the schism in the London Moderate party 
may tend. It is clear that the plan of making the 
religious teaching in the Board schools more definite 
—whether by the introduction of the Apostles’ Creed 
or otherwise—has completely broken down owing to 
opposition within the ranks of the denominational- 
ists. The Guardian this week says that “it takes 
time to reconstruct a position after so complete a 
collapse,” and recommends Churchmen to concentrate 
their efforts on obtaining Church teaching for Church 
children, a change which “appeals directly to the 
sense of justice among Progressives.” So it does, 
but the justice of it to the children—who are, after 
all, the persons most concerned—depends on the way 
in which it is done. Are the children to lose the 
Board School Biblical teaching—the excellence of 
which has been testified to this week not only by 
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Mr. Diggle but by Mr. Francis Peek, a “ Moderate” 
ex-member of the Board, who founded prizes for 
Scripture knowledge in the Board schools, and has 
watched the Scripture teaching from the outset? 
Will it be better done elsewhere, especially if they 
have to learn catechisms of high sacerdotal doctrine 
too? And if volunteers undertake it, is it clear—the 
question is suggested by Mr. Macnamara in the Daily 
News—either that they will keep order or that they 
will attend when the weather is bad? We should be 
thankful to get the religious difficulty out of the way, 
and get the unquestionable educational zeal of many 
Churchmen free from the trammels set on it by 
association with the economists. But we do not 
want the Biblical teaching to be withdrawn from a 
number of children in favour of something more 
definite, perhaps, but less efficiently given. The 
common-sense practical way of meeting the diffi- 
culty is suggested by a correspondent of the 
Guardian this week—to get hold of the children 
on Saturdays for special instruction in Church 
doctrine, in a separate and voluntary ‘ Saturday 
School.” But that kind of voluntary school does 
not suit the clergy of an Establishment. 


THE terrible epidemic at Maidstone continues to 
run its course, though there are some signs that its 
severity is being abated. Arrangements for the 
supply of pure water to the inhabitants of the 
town have now been carried out, and this of itself 
must tend to check the malady. In the meantime, 
the poorer sufferers in Maidstone are in a state of 
great distress, and help is being afforded to them 
by private benevolence. It need hardly be said that 
their case is one which deserves the active sympathy 
of all who are able to render them any assistance. 


THE National United Temperance Council has 
been holding a convention under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at the Albert Hall 
this week. A strong resolution in favour of uni- 
versal Sunday closing was carried on the proposition 
of the Archbishop, and other resolutions dealing with 
cognate subjects were also adopted. It seems a pity 
that the supporters of licensing reform who are also 
supporters of the present Government should show so 
little desire to bring pressure to bear upon Ministers 
in order to induce them to use their enormous 
majorities in both Houses of Parliament for the 
purpose of carrying a substantial measure on the 
subject. Nobody can pretend to think much of a 
social programme which deliberately ignores the 
greatest of all our social evils. But apparently 
temperance reformers who happen also to be Tories 
are content to leave to a Liberal Administration the 
task of grappling with this national enemy ; and we 
are afraid that when, in due season, a Liberal 
Government next essays this difficult task it will not 
get any very substantial support from the friends of 
temperance in the opposite party. 


WE deal elsewhere with the main issue raised 
by the report of the West Indian Commission. 
Another of the Commissioners’ recommendations, 
which has been scarcely noticed, may prove a very 
awkward one for the Government. Under our 
present law an extra duty of 4d. per gallon is paid 
on foreign spirits to compensate our distillers for 
the inconvenience which they suffer owing to the 
restrictions placed upon manufacture in bond. Thus 
the duty on gin is 10s. 6d., and on brandy 10s. 10d., 
per gallon. A rebate or bounty of 4d. is, for the 
same reason, paid on British spirits exported from 
the United Kingdom. The manufacturers of tobacco 
enjoy a similar advantage, though it is given in 
a less direct way.. It cannot be doubted that this is 





INFORMATION comes from Brisbane, Australia, that at the International 
Exhibition recently held at that place, the Victoria Date Company, Limited, 
of London, 8.E., were awarded the Gold Medal for their well-known Victoria 
Date Vinegar. 





one of the reasons why there is so small an importa- 
tion of German potato spirit or of packet tobacco, 
into the United Kingdom. The West Indians com- 
plain that the differentiation tells unfairly against 
their rum, and for this reason recommend its aboli- 
tion. But the Government could not take this. 
course without raising a howl among their best 
friends, while Scotland and Ireland would also have 
a word to say. Possibly Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
may attempt to meet the difficulty by giving the 
same advantage to all spirits manufactured in the 
British Colonies which the present law gives to 
spirits manufactured in the United Kingdom, but 
leaving the differentiation as against foreign 
countries. This course would become practicable 
when the German and Belgian Treaties expire, and 
Canada, it may be remembered, makes whisky. 





THE Royal Commission on the Irish Land Acts 
enjoyed on Tuesday the evidence of Judge O'Connor 
Morris. He ingenuously explained the fact that only 
200 cases under the Land Acts had come before him 
in sixteen years by remarking that his views on the 
land question were very well known, and tenants. 
therefore did not care to go before him. He sur- 
prised Sir Edward Fry, who mentioned that he, too, 
was a landowner, by testifying before the Commis- 
sion that rents in England had not fallen much, 
except in wheat-growing districts. So far as we 
have been able to follow the evidence, the landlords 
seem to be making no case whatever against the 
general administration of the Acts, though on some 
points they may be able to suggest amendments. 
in procedure. The tenants’ evidence has still to be 
taken. 

THE results of the appeals for the Indian Famine 
Fund were summed up ata final meeting held at 
the Mansion House on Thursday afternoon. The 
fund amounts to within a very little of £550,000— 
perhaps, indeed, it may slightly exceed that sum; 
and it has been administered, as the Lord Mayor 
stated, at a cost of a halfpenny in the pound. 
Moreover, the Colonies and foreign countries 
also sent contributions, but directly to India, 
and not, as formerly, through the Mansion 
House: other benevolent agencies have been at work 
besides, and altogether the contributions, in money 
and kind, are estimated by Lord George Hamilton 
at £1,500,000 sterling. That is a large sum, but 
what is it among the four or five millions of people 
who have been just kept alive by the Government 
aid? How far can it even help them to recover 
that purchasing power which is vital to the 
existence of the great industry of Lancashire? The 
aim of the Indian Government must always be to 
develop irrigation and internal communications so as 
to make famine impossible. And if the military 
party is allowed to carry out its grandiose plans on 
the North-Western frontier, the more pressing duty 
will have to be set aside indefinitely. 


THE repairing of the mischief 
caused by the Forward Policy is 
being gradually effected—at an 
estimated cost of two and a half millions 
sterling, and with a force of 65,000 men under 
arms. The Mohmund campaign is over, and 
it is possible that the Orakzais and Afridis 
may see the error of their ways and offer sub- 
mission. Certainly the Ameer has done his best to 
convince them. His emphatic refusal of aid, his 
solemn reminder of the religious sanctions of their 
contracts with us, his assurance that the English 
Government does not want Afghanistan, and “is on 
friendly terms with the King of Islam,” ought to 
cut the ground from under the fanatical propagand- 
ists. Finally, the Ameer brands the frontier tribes 
as revolutionaries and anarchists, like the French 
when they expelled Louis Philippe. We do not 
know that this display of erudition will greatly 
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affect the Afridis; but the Ameer has certainly 
done his best to vindicate his loyalty against the 
aspersions of certain eminent members of the 
Forward School. 





GREECE has submitted to the inevitable, and even 
M. Deliyannis, after considerable recalcitrance, has 
resolved to support the new Cabinet formed by 
M. Zaimis, recently one of his own colleagues, son of a 
Premier, and grandson of a patriot who took an 
active part in the War of Liberation. Colonel 
Smolenski, a Macedonian by extraction, and the only 
Greek general who came out of the war with dis- 
tinction, is Minister of War, and M. Streit, who has 
acquired a high reputation as Governor of the 
National Bank, is Minister of Finance. He is a per- 
sona grata to the creditors of Greece, and promises to 
conclude an arrangement with them at once, and 
then to issue the Indemnity Loan. It is noted as a 
possible source of weakness in the Ministry that its 
members mostly come from the islands and the 
Peloponnese, and that this may raise local jealousies 
in Northern Greece. But the Greek public seems to 
have sobered down, and the outlook is more hopeful 
—or, rather, less desperate. The Powers may now 
turn their attention to Crete, where, during the 
adjournment of the Cretan question, a plentiful 
crop of fresh difficulties has sprung up. 





AT last there is some hope of relief for Spain 
and peace for Cuba. General Azcarraga and his 
colleagues have resigned—their resignation, it is 
reported, having been hastened by a personal ex- 
pression of disapproval on the part of the Queen- 
Regent—and, the formation of a Moderate Con- 
servative Ministry having proved impracticable, 
Sefior Sagasta has taken office with a strong set 
of colleagues, and proposes to grant autonomy, 
though he also intends to continue the war. General 
Weyler, however, is to be recalled and (most pro- 
bably) replaced by Marshal Blanco, who will be 
subordinated to a Civil Governor. We can hardly 
suppose that this will satisfy the insurgents, 
but still it is a step in the right direction. It 
is quite time that Spain should alter her course, 
for the Bank of Spain has “ postponed” granting a 
further advance to the Government, for the purposes 
of the war in Cuba, under circumstances which 
indicate that there is no more money forthcoming. 





THE political season in Berlin has opened with a 
multitude of confusing and conflicting rumours as to 
the impending crisis. The Kaiser and his advisers 
appear not to have made up their minds as yet 
whether they will force on a crisis; the various 
political parties, with the exception of the Liberals, 
the Centre, and the Social Democrats, are not quite 
sure how they mean to behave when the crisis 
comes. The “naval septennate” is advocated by 
some semi-official organs as a necessary method 
of removing the needs of the navy from the 
risks of political warfare; while one National 
Liberal paper (the Hannoversche Kurier) states, it 
would seem on authority, that there is to be no 
demand for a septennate, but only a statement of 
the naval plans of the Government; but if the 
Reichstag rejects the first stage of these plans, the 
Government will not answer for what may follow. 
This obvicusly means that there may bea coup d'état 
of some sort, but it seems highly improbable that a 
Parliament in the last stage of its existence will 
bind its successor, or that the members will care 
to face their constituents after voting for a 
highly speculative national enterprise in which 
the inland population take no interest whatever. 
The Catholic Centre seem certain to oppose any 
increase in the navy; the Liberals (except the 
Liberal Union) and the Social Democrats will also 
Oppose it, of course; but even Conservative and 


National Liberal organs are giving forth a very 
uncertain sound. There is, of course, this objection 
to a septennate, that the progress of invention may 
make the present plans obsolete, and the money 
spent on them useless, before it is over, and so there 
may have to be additional expenditure. And there 
is the further difficulty, that the money will have to 
be voted first and found afterwards, and that the 
product of some of the Federal taxes is very 
variable. 

THE “Chancellor crisis,” meanwhile, is almost 
certain to become acute, inasmuch as the Emperor 
will not let Prince Hohenlohe fulfil his reiterated 
promise to introduce a Bill for the reform of mili- 
tary procedure—not so much, apparently, because 
the Prussian military experts do not like it, as 
because it would unify that procedure throughout 
the Empire, and thereby deprive Bavaria of her 
independent military jurisdiction, the ultimate 
appeal for her soldiery lying not to Munich but 
to Berlin. But the effects of this crisis have been 
discounted long ago, 





ANOTHER great disaster similar to that of 1891-92 
seems to be hanging over the Russian Empire. Ac- 
cording to Free Russia, the useful monthly organ 
of the Society of Friends of Russian Freedom, the 
optimistic view of the agricultural outlook adopted 
in Government publications is by no means justified. 
“In seventeen provinces the spring as well as the 
winter crops have failed. These provinces cover an 
area of over 27 millions of acres of winter cornfields, 
which form two-fifths of all the winter cornfields in 
the fifty provinces of European Russia. The winter 
corn gathered is from 40 per cent. to 55 per cent. 
below the average crop. The area of the spring 
cornfields in the deficient provinces being also very 
extensive, their failure is still more complete than 
that of the winter crops. Be it noted that fourteen 
out of the seventeen provinces are again the same 
which were famine-stricken in 1891-92.” The 
Zemstvos are already concerting such measures of 
aid as lie within their power; but the crucial ques- 
tion is what the Government can, or will, do. 





Tue gain of fourteen seats by the Radical and 
Separatist party in the Norwegian Storthing once 
more makes the differences between that country 
and Sweden acute. In 1894, after a severe struggle, 
the Radicals emerged from the elections with 59 
seats to their opponents’ 55; and, after a prolonged 
deadlock (during which the Storthing ended its 
session), a Cualition Ministry was formed, and the 
question of the Union referred to a joint Com- 
mission of Norwegian and Swedish members for 
investigation and report. We do not think that 
Commission has yet reported ; perhaps the result of 
the election will stimulate its labours. Since its 
appointment matters have been comparatively quiet, 
though the Radical majority in the Storthing has 
not failed to assert its principles in legislation ; and 
the King and the royal family have repeatedly 
visited Christiania—the last visit being on the 
occasion of the jubilee a fortnight ago, when King 
Oscar had a particularly cordial reception. The elec- 
tions show what these royal visits are worth. Yet 
there are people who still believe in the efficacy 
of a royal residence in Ireland, for instance, as a 
means of converting the Nationalist masses to the 
Unionist faith. 





THE current number of the 

LITERATURE, etc. Atlantic Monthly completes the 
fortieth year of the existence of 

that admirable periodical, and contains some inter- 
esting notes on its history which might well have 
been expanded to a greater length. The projectors 
‘Ir housekeepers are in earnest in Wishing to benefit the ‘unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the toreign matches 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 
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started with the serious purpose of “ making Ameri- 
can literature.” The phrase suggests that editors 
and publishers have a great deal more to do with 
the process than the historians of literature usually 
care to mention; and certainly those who were 
responsible for the Allantic Monthly have managed 
to secure, if not to generate, much of what has 
been best in American literature from the very 
beginning of their enterprise. Their contributors 
have included Longfellow and Emerson, Whittier 
and Holmes, Motley, Hawthorne, and Agassiz, and a 
host of men and women of lesser note. The general 
character of the magazine has never changed, nor 
(apart from what may be due to the losses of the 
authors named) has it fallenoff. It is curious to find 
that even as late as 1861 New England orthodoxy 
constantly took offence at the contents of the 
magazine. As Lowell said twenty-five years after, 
“Opinions which now do not excite the faintest show 
of temper in those who differ from them, were then 
treated as if they were the utterances of a Nihilist 
incendiary.” 


“Tue Age of Tennyson,” by Professor Hugh 
Walker, of St. Daniel's College, Lampeter (George 
Bell & Sons), is one of a series of handbooks 
of English literature, edited by Professor J. W. 
Hales, which are presumably intended chiefly 
for the use of University Extension students. 
Condensed summaries may with good reason be 
objected to, but this is a guide rather than a 
summary. It deals with the period from 1830 
to 1870—for it was about 1870 that new poets 
and new tastes began to displace those of the 
early Victorian era—and is an excellent stimulus 
to curiosity about the works of many eminent 
authors who have been overtaken by the fog which 
practically lies thickest over the most recent periods 
of history.—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. are publishing 
a collected edition of the Spectator in eight monthly 
volumes, printed and bound with that appropriateness 
and excellence which distinguishes their publications. 
—Messrs. Cassell & Co. are just about to publish a 
new book of stories, “Cupid’s Garden,’ by Miss 
Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, whose verse is familiar 
to our readers. — Messrs. A. & C. Black promise 
inter alia John Knox's “ History of the Reformation 
in Scotland,” transcribed into modern spelling by 
C. J. Guthrie, and cheap editions (uniform with the 
standard edition of the Waverley Novels) of Scott's 
“Tales of a Grandfather” and also of his Life.— 
Mr. Fisher Unwin promises what is apparently 
intended as a humorous allegory of the life of man, 
after a well-known form, indicated by its title of 
“Brer Mortal.” 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS W. NEWMAN, 
younger brother of the Cardinal, 
who has just died at the great age 
of ninety-two, was best known as a religious 
reformer who had passed—largely, it must be said, 
through the conscientious hostility of his more 
famous brother—from an earnest Evangelical to an 
active critic of the Christian faith. But he was 
also a man of astonishingly varied, though perhaps 
not always profound, learning ; an eminent Latinist, 
an Arabic scholar, a mathematician, an authority on 
the Berber and Gaetulian languages, and, it may be 
added, an active vegetarian and opponent of alcohol, 
tobacco, and vivisection.—Mr. Thomas Fielden had 
been Conservative member for the Middleton division 
of Lancashire from the last election, and also from 
1886 to 1892.—Sir Charles Lennox Wyke, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., was Minister in British Mexico just before 
that joint intervention of European Powers which 
eventually had such disastrous results for the Napo- 
leonic dynasty, and had since been for eighteen 
years accredited to the Danish Court.—Professor 
C. E. Roy, of Cambridge, had done excellent work in 
human andanimal pathology.—Herr Adolf Joergensen 


OBITUARY. 





was the first of contemporary Danish historians. 
—Mr. G. C. Boase came of an eminent and learned 
Cornish family, and had done much for the an- 
tiquities and history of his county.—Mr. Edward 
Maitland was known as a writer of some talent, 
and a somewhat eccentric aspirant after religious 
reform.—General Neal Dow, who had reached the 
age of ninety-two, was the chief author of the Maine 
Liquor Law, and of the more workable system of local 
option. He had served with distinction in the War 
of Secession, in which he was wounded and taken 
prisoner, and had passed the remainder of his life in 
the active promotion of the cause of temperance 
both in England and America.—Sir John Gilbert's 
career is dealt with on a later page. 








THE FORWARD POLICY. 





‘iw speeches that have been made on political 
platforms during the week, and notably that 
by Mr. Morley at Forfar, though they cannot be 
said to have put an end to the apathy of the recess, 
have given us some indication as to the course of 
party activity in the immediate future. The first 
duty of an Opposition, that of intelligent and unceas- 
ing criticism of the actions of the Government, has 
again been forced to the front. It would have been 
strange if it had been otherwise. Whatever the 
deficiencies of the Liberal party may be at this 
moment, they cannot compare with those of their 
opponents. The Indian frontier question alone has 
furnished the world with a very striking instance of 
those deficiencies. When even Punch is moved to 
utter a solemn warning as to the risks attendant 
upon the policy of adventure in India, the need for 
taking note of the action of the Indian Government 
cannot be disputed. That we are reaping now in the 
passes of the North-West frontier the direct fruits of 
the blunders committed by Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues two years ago is unquestionable. Mr. 
Morley told those who heard him on Monday 
that some of the Tory newspapers are trying to 
prove that, after all, Liberal as well as Conservative 
statesmen were responsible for our remaining in 
Chitral and the Swat Valley. The statement is 
absolutely unfounded. Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment was, in the first instance, responsible for the 
proclamation in which the Queen declared her 
resolve not to annex or even to occupy permanently 
any territory in that part of the world, and so soon 
as the military operations in Chitral were at an end, 
Ministers took steps to redeem that promise. They 
had, of course, to wage a severe fight witii those 
members of the forward school who maintain that 
where once the foot of a British soldier has trod no 
other Power must be allowed to own the soil. But 
the Liberal Government, after listening to their 
arguments, decisively declared against these advo- 
cates of an insensate jingoism, and it is now matter 
of notoriety that when they left office the despatch 
ordering the withdrawal of our troops from the Chitral 
territory had actually been written by Sir Henry 
Fowler. It was the fatal accident of the sham vote 
on the Cordite question which alone gave Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord George Hamilton the opportunity of 
reversing the decision of Lord J.osebery’s Govern- 
ment. If that vote had been ‘aken a week later 
the decree would have gone forth, there would 
have been no acquisition of new territory by Great 
Britain, and the costly campaign in which we are 
now engaged would never have become necessary. 
These are plain facts not to be denied by anyone 
acquainted with the truth. All these weeks of 
fighting among the wildest passes of the North- 
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West, all our alarms, our ruinous expenditure, and 
our melancholy sacrifice of human lite would have 
been avoided if the government of the country had 
not been changed at that particular moment. This 
fact alone justifies the Opposition in doing every- 
thing in its power to impress upon the nation the 
true character and the certain consequences of the 
policy of her Majesty’s Ministers. The signal 
failure of that policy with regard to Greece and 
Turkey is eclipsed by the still more evil results 
which it bus had in India. There the men who 
represent the Queen have been playing recklessly 
with the very safety of the great empire for 
which they are responsible. For the purpose of 
gratifying the Chauvinism of the forward school, 
and in order to win the cheap applause of the 
ignorant at home, they took a decision which 
has already cost us much in blood, treasure, and 
prestige, and which may yet cost us a great deal 
more. It is not wonderful in these circumstances 
that even among Tories themselves grave misgivings 
should prevail as to the prudence and justice of the 
course taken by her Majesty’s Ministers. Nor are 
those misgivings likely to be lessened by memory of 
the fact that twenty years ago the late Lord Lytton 
and the Tory Government of that day entered 
upon just such a career of provocative adventure 
as that which they adopted two years ago, and in 
doing so brought about the grave calamity of the 
Afghan War. In 1897 we are witnessing a renewal 
of the fatal policy of 1878. This is the fact to which 
speakers like Mr. Morley are bound to direct the 
attention of the public. 

But though the first duty of the Opposition is to 
oppose and to criticise a policy which they believe 
to be a most mischievous and dangerous one, they 
cannot confine themselves absolutely to this negative 
attitude. After all, even the gentlemen who write 
for the most blatant of the Tory newspapers are 
beginning to realise the fact that the course of 
nature was not reversed by the result of the General 
Election of 1895, and that action in one direction 
is still destined to be followed sooner or later by 
reaction in another. At no very distant date this 
Ministry will be upon its deathbed, and those who 
are to succeed it will be called upon to state the 
grounds upon which they claim the succession. It 
might suftice, of course, to confine this statement 
to a mere enumeration of the series of incredible 
blunders committed by the present Administration. 
But this course, though justifiable, is seldom adopted. 
A positive as well as a negative policy is rightly 
demanded of those who aspire to control the fortunes 
of the State. A certain degree of light has been 
thrown during the present week upon one at least of 
the questions which the Liberal party is certain to 
bring forward when it next appeals to the country. 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
have all in their speeches made mention of the 
question of the House of Lords. For some of us 
that question has a certain tinge of bitterness when 
it is thus recalled. We remember with what loyal 
enthusiasm it was taken up three years ago both by 
the Prime Minister of that day and the rank and 
file of the party; and we remember also, alas! the 
fashion in which it was treated when the General 
Election came suddenly upon us by some of the 
Liberal leader’s chief lieutenants. Mr. Morley, 
admitting the criticisms to which he had been 
exposed by his failure to make the question of 
the House of Lords the main one in his own 
contest in 1895, declared that he did not 
repent of the course which he then took. No 
one will doubt that he took what he believed to 
be the best course for his party and for the country 
as well as for himself. But, unfortunately, he did 





not stand alone in turning his back upon the policy 
which had been propounded by the leader and 
endorsed by the great body of the party, and the 
nett result of the defections from the cause of 
House of Lords reform which were then witnessed 
was the lamentable and decisive defeat from which 
we as Liberals are still suffering. That defeat 
has changed the situation so far as the House of 
Lords is concerned, but it has altered neither the 
gravity nor the urgency of the question itself. It 
still remains a shibboleth by which men can dis- 
tinguish between the true friend of Constitutional 
freedom and equality and the false. The House. 
of Lords itself is still a standing menace to the 
advancement of Liberal ideas whilst it remains what 
it has always been, a docile instrument. in the 
hands of the Tory chief. This very year we have 
had fresh proofs of its utter failure to discharge the 
duties upon the faithful performance of which its 
advocates base their defence of its claims. Hotly 
intolerant and hostile whenever it has to deal with a 
measure brought forward by a Liberal Parliament, 
it accepts the same measure with scarcely a murmur 
when it comes to it with the commendation of a 
Tory Minister. All the mockery of the argument 
that this House is a second chamber, needed for 
the purpose of preventing the precipitate action of: 
the representative body, is exposed when we see 
the course which it took no longer ago than last 
session. It is well, then, that Liberal speakers of 
all sections of the party should once more be calling 
attention to the question which Lord Rosebery and 
the National Liberal Federation, supported by the 
majority of the Liberal newspapers, sought to force 
before the country three years ago. But if we are 
to carry the struggle against the privileges of the 
House of Lords to a successful issue, we shall need 
more of discipline and loyalty among all classes of 
our party than we had in 1895. Our “forward 
policy ” must be directed to securing this. 








THE MAIDSTONE PESTILENCE, 





{INCE the visitation of the small-pox at Gloucester 
\-) there has been no such terrible outbreak. of 
illness in an English town as the typhoid epidemic 
which during the last three weeks has been filling 
Maidstone with panic and distress. Those who 
know Maidstone will remember it as a cheerful 
little country town of some thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants, lying picturesquely among the hills. 
which slope up from the Medway to the Kentish 
downs, the headquarters of a great brewing interest, 
the centre of a prosperous fruit-growing community, 
the capital of a county which in the race of progress 
seems to have passed it by. Old as it is, and narrow 
and low-lying as are some of its streets and by-ways, 
the town is not unhealthy. The normal death-rate 
is a low one, and cases of typhoid have of late years 
been comparatively rare. Even the yearly invasion 
of the hop-pickers has hitherto caused no serious 
sanitary troubles in the place. The consequence of 
this immunity has been a neglect of proper pre- 
cautions, and the results are now seen in the 
pestilence which is carrying terror through the 
town. The first two cases of typhoid were notified 
to the medical officer of health just four weeks ago. 
A week later the epidemic had increased so rapidly 
that the cases were averaging seventy or eighty in a 
day. Since then the number of deaths has steadily 
risen. ‘‘ Death,” said Dr. Temple, finely and too 
truly, in his visit to Maidstone a few days ago— 
“death is running loose in your streets.” The 
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schools have been closed, temporary hospitals put 
up, and a great staff of nurses sent for to assist. 
By the middle of this week more than 1,400 
cases had been reported—that is, more than one 
case in every twenty-four of the population. And 
although there is reason to hope that the disease 
is no longer increasing in violence, it must still be 
some days before any appreciable diminution can be 
expected in the sufferings and the losses of the 
town. In the meanwhile, Maidstone is naturally 
shunned by the country people, on whom, as a 
market town, its prosperity depends. All kinds of 
business are dislocated or suspended; winter is 
rapidly approaching; and in the working-class 
quarters in particular the distress is becoming 
very keen, 

Happily, the cause of the trouble has been 
ascertained beyond all doubt, and, thanks largely 
to the prompt action of the local medical officer of 
health, ascertained with very little delay. The 
mischief comes from the water supply, and the 
chief criminals are the Water Company. Maid- 
stone is supplied with water from three different 
sources. The centre of the town, which lies low 
and near the river, is supplied from two of these 
sources. The higher portions of the town, and 
those which ought to be the healthier, are supplied 
from the third source. It is here, in these higher 
quarters, that 96 per cent. of the cases have 
occurred, while the central parts which lie between 
them have almost entirely escaped. This third 
source then—the Farleigh water, as it is called—is 
evidently the source from which the disease has 
come, and some of the springs from which the 
Farleigh water is derived have been found to be 
dangerously open to pollution. One of the springs, 
in particular, rises in a hop-garden, and passes 
through loosely jointed pipes, laid about two feet 
under the surface, into an adjoining meadow, where 
it falls into a catch-pit, covered only by a flag and a 
few inches of earth. All about this hop-garden and 
meadow, the hoppers, to the number of some 500, 
have recently been encamped, and every kind of 
defilement has been scattered over the ground from 
which, with comparatively no protection, a great 
part of Maidstone drew its drinking supply. These 
facts speak for themselves and scarcely require 
corroboration ; but the chemical analysis of the 
water drawn from this spring amply confirms 
the fact of its pollution, and the striking. co- 
incidence of dates between the visit of the hop- 
pickers and the outbreak of the disease seems 
to indicate, though not conclusively, that their 
unsanitary habits are to blame. The Farleigh 
water, however, comes not only from this spring, but 
from other springs as well; and though the supply 
from this tainted spring was cut off from the main 
as early as the 20th of September, the rest of the 
Farleigh water, which is not above suspicion, was 
supplied to the town as late as the Ist of October. 
On this point in particular the Maidstone Water 
Company aie open to grave rebuke. On the 29th 
of September a special meeting of the Urban Council 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling on the 
Water Company to cut off the entire Farleigh 
supply. The Borough Medical Officer and Dr. Wash- 
bourn, from the London Fever Hospital, reported 
strongly in favour of this course, the former even 
expressing the opinion that no part of the Farleigh 
water could be safely used. And yet the Company 
continued to supply some of this water to the town 
for two days longer, until the pressure of public 
opinion forced them to suspend it, as they might 
perfectly have done before. 

We have quoted this incident because it seems to 
us to indicate where, in all probability, the chief 





blame for this epidemic lies. No doubt the rate. 
payers, as a body, are ultimately responsible for any 
continuous course of maladministration, for in their 
vigilance and public spirit the only certain remedy 
lies. No doubt, too, the Urban District Council, 
which, on this trying occasion, has shown commend- 
able vigour and ability, is responsible for permitting 
the Company to draw their water from so dangerous 
a source, and for not having discovered the risks 
that were being run. But primarily and chiefly 
the Water Company must be condemned. They 
chose for one of their sources of supply a spring 
situated in a most unfortunate position. They 
took no adequate precautions to protect it 
against the almost certain risk of pollution. They 
took no steps to secure a regular and proper 
analysis of the water which they supplied. To the 
last, in the face of a terrible epidemic, they showed 
a singularly grudging reluctance to adopt those 
remedial measures which the general sense of the 
community demanded as essential to the safety of the 
town. Their conduct, indeed, is a striking object- 
lesson in the policy which we have never ceased to 
advocate, alike for London and for other cities in the 
kingdom—the necessity of placing the water supply, 
on which the life of every modern community de- 
pends, under the most vigilant pubiic supervision 
which our long experience in municipal self-govern- 
ment can devise. It is pleasanter to turn from these 
subjects for censure to points which call for praise. 
Everyone is agreed that, in face of this terrible 
ordeal, the people of Maidstone have shown a 
readiness and courage which reflect the highest 
credit on the town. The organisation of the 
nursing and of the medical help among the poorer 
patients seems to be admirably done. The question 
of giving relief in the many cases where illness has 
brought destitution is being met by the guardians 
with vigour and common-sense. Of course, money 
is needed—money and clothes and help of every 
kind. But these needs are already being satisfied 
with great generosity by the townspeople and their 
friends outside. We trust that, gloomy as are still the 
statistics of disease, and cruel as has been the visita- 
tion, a few more days may see the epidemic sensibly 
abating, and that a few more months may see 
Maidstone really recovered from her trials and re- 
stored to the high position which she ought to 
hold among the healthiest and happiest of English 
country towns. 








SUGAR IN THE WEST INDIES. 





HE Royal Commission on the West Indian 

Islands has issued its report, and, whatever 
view we may take on the contentious issues raised, 
the report is gloomy reading. The population, if 
we include British Guiana, which is mainly de- 
pendent on sugar, and exclude Jamaica, which 
possesses other industries, is just over a million. 
This population consists mainly of Negroes, whose 
forefathers were brought from Africa as slaves to 
grow sugar-cane, and East Indian coolies, imported 
under indentures for the same purpose at more 
recent date. Both are almost entirely dependent 
upon this one agricultural product. It is true that 
the soil of the tropics produces in abundance some 
elementary foods, and the Negroes might not actually 
starve if sugar cultivation were to cease. They are 
to that extent better off than the people of Ireland 
were in 1847, for the potato was not merely the 
only article of commerce, but the only food pro- 
duced by the Irish cottier-holding, and the climate 
would not allow any other food to be grown 
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which would enable the same number of people 
to be supported on the same area. But the cessa- 
tion of the cultivation of the sugar-cane would 
cause widespread ruin, and would deprive the islands 
of the means of paying their debts and taxes, and 
buying clothing or other necessaries of civilised life. 
This calamity, the Commissioners tell us, is likely to 
occur. The islands were thickly populated, because 
sugar-growing was very profitable. They are in 
danger of ruin because it is ceasing to be profitable. 
The export of sugar from the colonies, other than 
Jamaica, was in 1882 worth nearly six millions; it 
is now worth less than three millions. There 
has been no great decrease in quantity; the 
loss is almost entirely in the price, which has 
fallen by 50 per cent. The fall in the price 
of rum and molasses, which are bye-products of 
sugar, has been even greater. This fall in price, as 
the Commissioners point out, is not entirely, or 
perhaps principally, due to artificial causes. In the 
past twenty-five years the average fall in the prices 
of commodities has been nearly 40 per cent. The 
production of every article has been rendered cheaper 
by the fall in freights, the development of new com- 
peting countries, and the improvements in agriculture 
und manufacture. Increased production and im- 
proved means of distribution have brought increased 
consumption, but have also brought a decrease 
in price sometimes more than proportionate to the 
decrease in cost. Soitis with sugar. East India, 
Queensland and Egypt have become competitors in 
the cane-sugar market. Varieties of beet containing 
a larger proportion of saccharine matter have been 
grown, and there has thus been a natural, apart 
from the artificial, increase in the competition of 
beet with cane-sugar. Roughly speaking, the 
world’s production of beet-sugar has doubled, and 
that of cane-sugar has increased by one-half since 
1882. It is impossible to ascribe the increase in 
cane-sugar to other than natural causes. 

But it would be futile to deny that the decrease 
in the gold value of the West Indian product has 
been partly due to the legislation of other countries. 
France and Germany, endeavouring to find a remedy 
for agricultural distress, have given their farmers a 
bounty on the export of beet-sugar. The bounty in 
France is 4s. 6d. per ewt., and in Germany is 
1s, 3d. on raw sugar. This bounty has stimu- 
lated an industry for which there was a justifi- 
cation in the improvements in beet culture. 
The United Kingdom imports now nearly six 
times as much beet-sugar as in 1882, and it 
pays for this larger quantity about three times as 
much in money. How far the trade would have 
grown up without the bounty it is impossible to 
speculate ; but it has flourished and increased in 
Spite of a decrease in price much exceeding the 
amount of the bounty. The price of unrefined beet- 
sugar has fallen from 21s. to 10s., or by nearly nine 
times as much as the amount of the German bounty. 
If beet-cultivation at present prices is remunerative in 
Germany, which is the largest exporter of beet-sugar, 
it may be assumed that the abolition of the bounty 
could not increase the price by more than the 
amount of the bounty. If a countervailing duty of 
equivalent amount were enforced specially against 
the German product the effect would be about the 
Same, Whatever, therefore, may have been the 
historical importance of the bounties in stimulating 
a new German industry, this is their present sta- 
tistical importance as a factor in the sugar market. 
They mean a difference of 1s. 3d. on a product 
worth 10s, 

Not less important is the change in the policy of 
the United States, where the West Indian planters 
used to find customers nearer at hand and as fond of 





sweet things as we are. Under the McKinley Act 
sugar was on the free list, provided that reciprocally 
unequal duties were not imposed on United States 
products—a condition which the West Indies ful- 
filled. But the Sugar Trust induced the Senate 
to insert in the Wilson Bill a duty of 40 per cent. 
ad valorem on sugar. This led not merely to 
an increase in the production of cane-sugar in 
the South, but to the introduction of the beet- 
sugar industry into some of the Western States, 
where it has been further stimulated by State 
bounties. The infant industry cried for more, and 
the Dingley Tariff increased the duty to 50 per cent., 
while also imposing a countervailing duty on bounty- 
fed sugar. Probably the United States will soon be 
able to supply its own needs, if not to seriously com- 
pete in neutral markets. Thus the West Indian 
planters find themselves almost entirely cut off from 
their best market, while in their second-best market 
they are subject to the competition of Europeans 
who enjoy bounties. It cannot be denied that this 
is a hard case, and, having regard to the origin of 
the population, they are entitled to any effective aid 
which can be given without injuring the greatest 
interests of the greatest number. 

But can this be done? Sir Henry Norman 
agrees with the planters who ask for countervailing 
duties. But Sir Edward Grey and Sir David 
Barbour have an overwhelming case in refusing to 
recommend a course which the last Conservative 
Government found to be impracticable. A counter- 
vailing duty would involve much greater inter- 
ference with trade than most protective duties. 
It means an inquiry into the country of origin 
of every ton of sugar which enters at our 
ports, so as to levy the 1s. 3d. on German, the 
4s. 6d. on French, and so on. In -the case of 
America we should even have to inquire whether the 
sugar came from a State which pays bounties. This 
is not all. Sugar is an important constituent of 
jams, biscuits, confectionery, not to speak of rum 
and molasses. It would be impossible to tax sugar 
without taxing the sugar which these contain, for if 
we did we should be handicapping our own manu- 
facturers, who have gained so much advantage from 
the cheap raw materials provided for them by 
thoughtful foreign Governments. We should find 
the new duty as troublesome to collect as all the old 
duties put together. As Ministers know,a tax on sugar 
is about the most unpopular tax which can be pro- 
posed. It is unpopular because it affects everyone, from 
the brewer down to the schoolboy; because it deranges 
industries employing an enormous body of labourers ; 
because it creates an amount of friction altogether 
out of proportion to the sum collected. Furthermore, 
it would seriously embarrass us with foreign Powers. 
The Commissioners do not know whether France and 
Germany would consider a countervailing duty a 
breach of most-favoured-nation clauses. About this 
there can really be no doubt; Germany has already 
made her position plain in diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the United States. Most-favoured-nation 
treaties provide that the produce of the other con- 
tracting party shall be subject to no higher duties 
than those of any third country the most favoured 
in that respect. According to the American inter- 
pretation, these words have a very limited meaning ; 
but England—whether wisely or unwisely it is not 
now necessary to inquire—has usually contended 
that they should be read strictly. How, according 
to the strict reading, could we defend an Act which 
imposed a duty of 4s. 6d. on French sugar, of 1s. 3d. on 
German sugar, and no duty at all on Egyptian 
sugar? Unless England is determined to take 
up what, for her, would be a new position 
in international law, she cannot attempt to impose 
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countervailing duties. Nor would the object in view 
be gained. As a matter of fact, the greater part 
of the West Indian industry must go, even if the 
price of sugar were raised by 1s. 3d. the cwt. 
Under these circumstances nothing can be done 
except to use every possible means to alleviate 
the suffering caused by an inevitable change. 
Where sugar-growing would still be profitable, 
money must be spent in assisting the cultivators 
by better means of production and exchange. Where 
the days of the cane are over, skilled teaching must 
be given in fruit-growing or other possible sub- 
stitutes for the lost industry. It need hardly be 
said that great care must be taken in sanctioning 
Imperial expenditure forthese purposes, but, consider- 
ing the vast grants-in-aid which have been poured 
into the sands of the Kalahari desert and the advan- 
tage which Great Britain has derived from cheap 
sugar, the people of the West Indies have a strong 
claim for generous treatment. 








AN IMPERIAL MAYORALTY. 





TEVER since the days of Imperial Athens or 
tepublican Rome has a municipal contest 
involved such important issues—national as well as 
local—as does that which will be decided on the first 
Monday of next month in the city of New York. 
Certainly, none has ever assumed such gigantic 
proportions, nor has any merely municipal officer 
possessed anything like the power or influence which 
will be the prize of the victory. The ‘“ Empire 
City” has for years been extending its boundaries; 
it is now second only to London in population, 
and even more extensive in area. Of late years, 
too, a movement has grown up among muni- 
cipal reformers in America in favour of dis- 
pensing, in cities, with the ordinary machinery 
of popular government. A_ city, Mr. Seth 
Low argues in Mr. Bryce’s great work, is not 
so much a small state as a large “corporation ”’ 
or public company; and in order that a public 
company may be well managed, the management 
must be centralised and powerful, and the 
execution of its will must be prompt. More- 
over, the vices of American city government, the 
great failure of American political life, are due 
to the fact that the best citizens are too busy to 
attend to municipal politics, and allow them to drift 
into the hands of politicians whose loyalty to their 
party is secured by the prospect of a free hand in 
exploiting the city treasury for their private advan- 
tage. Consequently it is held to be of supreme 
importance to make the Mayor so conspicuously 
powerful that the citizens may feel compelled to 
secure a man of first-rate ability and integrity 
through sheer dread of the consequences that might 
otherwise ensue. The Mayor of New York, though 
not quite a despot, as the advanced reformers would 
like Mayors to be, has powers in some respect 
despotic. During the first six months of his 
term he can remove any head of a city depart- 
ment; he controls the whole body of city officials 
and the whole of municipal finance. Thousands of 
men are on the city’s pay-rolls; thousands more 
may be influenced by the distribution of patronage 
and contracts. Many a king has not had so much 
power absolutely; and New York is the second 
largest, and the second richest, city in the world. 
The system has worked well in Brooklyn; and Mr. 
Seth Low, who was the first Mayor of Brooklyn 
under it, is now the candidate of the Citizens’ 
Union for the post of Mayor of enlarged New 
York. No better candidate could be found. But, 





unfortunately for his chances, Mr. Low, though a 
Republican, made it a rule in Brooklyn that his 
patronage should never be used for political 
purposes. At present the Republican party 
hold New York City—now the “pivotal” city 
of a pivotal state in Presidential elections—for 
the first time since the War of Secession. Their 
leaders do not mean to let their hold be weakened 
by the -loss of the influence that the city patronage 
can give, and consequently they are running Mr, 
Tracy, Secretary of the Navy under President 
Harrison, and Chairman of the Commission which 
drew up the new Charter last spring, an honest and 
capable candidate, but one who will use his patron- 
age for his party’s good. Tammany, of course, has its 
own candidate, Judge Van Wyck; but its forces are 
happily weakened from two sides —a little by the 
appearance of a burlesque candidate in the person 
of Mr. Gleason, an ex-Mayor of one of the absorbed 
cities, and a good deal more by the advent of Mr. 
Henry George, who polled 68,000 votes in 1886, and 
who, though (apart from certain well-known tenets) 
he is a declared Individualist, has the support of the 
Labour, the Socialist, and a good deal of the mis- 
cellaneous foreign vote—the Irish and Germans 
excepted. So both sides are divided, and un- 
fortunately the regular Republicans have the ad- 
vantage of the best machine. 

The effect of the result on Federal politics must 
be of importance in any case. If the contest were 
not so complex, its importance would be immense. 
Were the fight merely between Tammany and the 
Republicans, or between Tammany and two conflict- 
ing organisations, each striving to beat it, then 
indeed success for Tammany would probably mean 
not merely the victory of the plunderers of New 
York, but the triumph of the Silverites at the next 
Presidential election. But Mr. George’s appearance 
has drawn away a good deal of the miscellaneous and 
(quite justifiably) discontented elements of Mr. Bryan’s 
strength from the party which would otherwise have 
profited by their support. True, he is rallying them 
for Bryan; but they would have been so rallied 
anyhow, and organised infinitely better. On the 
other hand, Mr. Seth Low’s candidature is being 
attacked by the regular Republicans because it 
tends to break up the only organisation that can 
succeed in smashing Tammany hereafter. There is, 
perhaps, more in that view than most English 
spectators will admit, though two years of good 
government in New York would go far to wreck 
Tammany for ever. Mr. Low, at any rate, is deter- 
mined to break up the present system of political 
partisanhip and political inte:ference in municipal 
politics. He will not hear of any compromise with 
the machine politicians, and his firm attitude, while 
it estranges the machine and secures him indepen- 
dent support, so weakens the Republicans that some 
observers prophesy victory for Tammany — which 
seems wildly improbable—and some for Mr. George. 

We do not know that this latter result would 
be of necessity quite so immediately disastrous as 
has been predicted on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The well-to-do classes in the Eastern States are as 
ready to shout “Socialist” as English theologians used 
to be to shout “ Atheist ” at their opponents. But Mr. 
George is not, in the proper sense of the word, a 
Socialist; his special theory ,thenationalisationof land, 
would reduce itself in New York practically to the tax- 
ation of ground rents—a reform nowhere more needed 
than on Manbattan Island. As to the other planks in 
his platform, English Liberals need not be afraid of 
proposals to acquire the street railways, the gas- 
works, and the telegraphs, and to secure to the 
Corporation labourers a minimum wage. We may 
shudder to think what Tammany could do with the 
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results, but they cannot be obtained without legis- 
lation, which the Legislature will not pass, and 
which the State and Federal Constitutions would 
eviscerate if it did. And everyone who knows 
anything of the readiness of the New York police to 
use their truncheons will appreciate Mr. George’s 
deprecation of the practice. All these changes would 
cost the citizens generally far less in the end than 
the rule of the Tammany ring, about which 
Mr. George has expressed himself as strongly as 
any man. But Mr. George is getting on in 
years; he is obviously out of health, he is not 
a politician, and we have no reason to suppose 
that he is a man of business. He would 
certainly fall into the hands of people who would 
use him for their own ends. There would be a 
milder form of Tammanyism, perhaps disguised 
under a flavour of what may loosely be called 
Socialism—for it is to Socialists and quasi-Social- 
ists, after all, that Mr. George must look for active 
support. And there can be little doubt that, even 
if used honestly, his municipal influence would 
eventually be used for the cause of silver and Bryan. 
Still, the worst thing that could happen would be 
his retirement, for it would give Tammany an ex- 
cellent chance. 

Putting Mr. George aside—and we cannot seri- 
ously expect his election—there are Mr. Tracy 
and Mr. Seth Low. The latter is an ideal candi- 
date, but he has practically no “ machine ”’—and 
for success in American politics the aid of the 
machine has hitherto been indispensable. Many of the 
estimates put him third on the poll, and though party 
loyalty is a good deal weakened in municipal affairs 
in New York, still it has always been the supreme 
force in municipal contests in America. For years 
Philadelphia was ruled by corrupt Republicans, 
because honest Republicans preferred a corrupt 
Republican to a Democrat, and did not dare weaken 
their party at a critical time for the Union. Will 
the Republicans for once separate municipal from 
Federal politics, trusting in the disorganisation of 
the Democratic party to secure them the city 
and State at the next election? Mr. Low’s 
platform is: honest government, no politics, and 
municipal home rule. That is an intelligible and 
excellent platform. We trust independent Repub- 
licans will have the sense to see it. If they do not, 
and if Boss Platt takes a hand in the city govern- 
ment—still more if Mr. George or the Tammany 
candidate gets in—municipal reformers may come 
to see that a system of checks and balances and 
government from Albany had, after all, more poten- 
tialities of escape from harm than they ever ascribed 
to it before. 








INSURANCE. 





N bringing under consideration the accounts of 
life assurance companies periodically submitted 

to the Board of Trade, we have more than once had 
occasion to point out, as a significant feature of cur- 
rent insurance operations, the changes of policy 
adopted by many of the old-established companies. 
It has been seen that the majority of these have 
modified—if reluctantly—their views as to the im- 
portance of a steady influx of business, and in this 
and in other respects generally have conceded some- 
thing to the modern spirit of competition and the 
altered needs of the times. There remain, neverthe- 
less, one or two ancient and highly respectable 
institutions whose traditions still fetter them in 
their advance along the path of progress; and these, 
apparently over-estimating the value of age and 
reputation as attractive qualities in modern affairs, 
Sometimes preserve the waiting policy to an extent 





which verges upon stagnancy. Itis possible, of course, 
that a company of this description, if financially 
strong, can afford to waste a decade or so of its 
career in a state of inert receptivity ; but experience 
has proved that this Micawber-like course does not 
pay, and its futility is emphasised when, sooner 
or later, it has to be abandoned, almost under com- 
pulsion, for fear that the laggards may be left 
permanently behind in the race for success. 

In the category of first-class offices which suffer, 
or which possibly may suffer in the future, by this 
undue conservatism of custom and tradition, one 
may well regret to include the London Assurance 
Corporation. This fine old concern was incorporated 
by royal charter in the year 1720, for the assurance 
of ships, goods, and merchandise, and in the follow- 
ing year obtained a further charter to empower the 
transaction of life and fire insurance. Subsequent 
Acts of Parliament were passed from time to time to 
regulate its affairs, and in July, 1891, the corpora- 
tion obtained a special Act under which power was 
granted to carry on every branch of insurance, “ as 
at present carried on by the corporation,” and any 
future developments of marine, fire, life, indemnity 
or other business then or at any time ordinarily 
transacted by underwriters. It will be seen from this 
that the corporation has not, at least, allowed itself to 
be hampered in its operations by any limitation of 
its powers, and the prospectus further assures us 
that it has been the study of the directors to intro- 
duce into their practice all the real improvements 
which have been suggested from time to time in the 
long experience of the corporation. So far, so good. 
Certainly no fault can be found with the programme; 
the only question is whether it can be reasonably 
urged that the performance is disproportionate, and 
therefore disappointing. Looking at the statistics of 
the corporation over a period of ten years or so, we 
do not find, for instance, the record of healthy growth 
that might be expected. The total life and annuity 
funds are now scheduled at £2,060,498 ; they stood 
at £2,055,519 in 1890, fell steadily in the next three 
years, and only reascended slightly in 1894. A similar 
up-and-down experience is recorded of the premium 
income, which is now only £153,000, and as for the 
new business, the corporation has never—in recent 
times, at least—reached a net total of £300,000 ina 
single year, and, as far as can be seen, has shown no 
particular anxiety to do so. 

The vitality indicated by these figures cannot be 
described as unduly vigorous, and lack of enterprise 
is not the only evidence of the ultra-conservative pro- 
clivities of the corporation. In apportioning the sur- 
plus periodically disclosed by valuation, there has been 
of late years a marked tendency on the part of pro- 
prietary life offices to restrict the interests of the 
shareholders so as to obviate, as far as possible, invi- 
dious comparisons with other leading companies, more 
particularly the great mutual offices. Companies like 
the Clerical, Medical, and General, the Pelican, and 
others, have deliberately selected this course, and 
have thereby won general approval. The London 
Assurance, however, does not go quite so fast or 
quite so far. The proprietors, certainly, relieve the 
policy-holders of any anxiety on the score of ad- 
ministrative extravagance by paying the expenses 
of management (but not agency commissions) out of 
their share of the surplus, but as this share repre- 
sents one-third of the profits earned in the with- 
profit class, plus the whole of the profits of the non- 
participating class, the liberality of this proceeding 
is not apparent, and the corporation may be said to 
fall short of the best practice on a very important 
head. It should be borne in mind that the total 
expenses amount to only about 12 per cent. of the 
premium income, and that 3 to 4 per cent. of this 
represents the commissions paid to agents. 

In the fire and marine departments of the cor- 
poration operations appear to be transacted on very 
different lines, the business being pushed with such 
energy and success as to create an impression that 
the interests of the life branch are deliberately 
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subordinated to those of the other departments in 
which the commercial element enters so much more 
prominently. In this connection the excellent 
fire report for 1896 is significant. The corpora- 
tion received £397,097 in premiums, as against 
£390,798 in 1895; the losses were £186,065 and 
the expenses £136,011, the trading in this de- 
partment alone resulting in a surplus of £75,021. 
It is, however, as a life office that the London 
Assurance is best known and has achieved its 
undoubted eminence in the records of insurance. 
The old corporation was one of the early pioneers 
of life assurance, and is still in many respects a 
standard institution. It is because we believe the 
London Assurance is capable of taking a position 
second to none among our life assurance companies 
that we regret to see it lingering in a groove from 
which year by year the difficulty of emerging is 
likely to increase. 








FINANCE, 





HE new Greek Ministry is favourably regarded in 
the City, and the breakdown of the opposition 

to the terms of peace has raised the hope that a defi- 
nitive treaty will very soon be concluded, and that 
immediately afterwards Thessaly will be evacuated. 
There remains, of course, the difficulty of raising the 
money required by Greece, but the general impres- 
sion amongst the great financial houses is that a 
million sterling will be advanced as soon as the Com- 
mission of Control is appointed, in order to get the 
Turks out of Thessaly, and that ultimately the 
Powers will find it necessary to guarantee the 
requisite loan. The Sagasta Ministry in Spain is 
equally welcomed. The Spanish people appear to be 
at last convinced that autonomy must be granted to 
Cuba, and the United States Government professes 
itself anxious to help Sefior Sagasta to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement. This has given a more 
hopeful tone to the Paris Bourse, but until a settle- 
ment is arrived at in the Philippines, as well as in 
Caba, the Paris Bourse will hardly venture upon 
new risks, for the financial condition of Spain is 
almost desperate, and a breakdown in Spain would 
inflict enormous losses upon French investors. 
According to the latest telegrams, the Brazilian 
Government has gained important successes over the 
Fanatics, and it is even asserted that the Fanatic 
leader himself has been captured. From Argentina 
the news continues favourable. There is no doubt, 
unhappily, that the locusts have again made their 
appearance, but the belief is general that the wheat 
crop, at all events, is so advanced that it will suffer 
little damage ; but, of course, much injury may be 
done to the more backward maize crop. The trials of 
India, too, seem to be drawing toaclose. Favourable 
rains likewise continue in Australia. But the Trans- 
vaal Volksraad has, as yet, come to no decision 
respecting the recommendations of the Industrial 
Commission, and, according to telegraphic reports, 
President Kruger is trying to postpone a decision 
until after his re-election. Probably the reports 
are misleading, for the President has pledged 
himself several times to make very material con- 


cessions. Still, the market is uneasy at the long. 


delay, and all South African shares are neglected. 
On the other hand, there have been very large 
dealings in the West Australian department, 
and prices are decidedly higher. The set back 
in the American Market continues. The speculation, 
as we have pointed out over and over again in these 
columns, was carried too far, and a breakdown had 
become inevitable. It was precipitated by the 
spread of the yellow fever epidemic, and, more 
recently, the candidature of Mr. George in New 
York has alarmed operators on the Stock Ex- 
change. The higher class of securities remain fairly 
steady, but there is little investment going on. 
Home railway stocks are rather lower, and the Inter- 
national Market is neglected. 





The Money Market continues quiet, and rates 
are lower for the week. Although there is still 
some demand in the open market for gold for the 
Continent and for Japan and America, gold coin has 
been withdrawn from the Bank for New York this 
week. In New York the opinion is very prevalent 
that before the end of the month a considerable 
amount of gold will be withdrawn from London and 
Paris. Here, on the other hand, the impression is 
very general that not much of the metal will be 
taken, partly because the public has not joined 
in the speculation in American securities, while 
investors have sold upon a large scale, and partly 
because there does not appear to be such a scarcity 
in the New York Money Market as would induce 
very large gold shipments. Usually the New York 
Money Market is comparatively easy in October. 
But there has been all over the Union an ex- 
traordinary speculation both in Stock Exchange 
securities and in commodities, while in November 
the moving of the maize and cotton crops usually 
leads to a very active demand for banking accom- 
modation. It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
good deal of gold may be taken. And it is natural, 
consequently, that operators should hesitate to 
engage in new risks. Unfortunately, the falling 
away of the discount rate in the open market will 
encourage gold shipments. If the 2} per cent. rate 
had been made effective, the likelihood is that not 
much gold would be taken, but while bills are 
discounted in the open market at 2 per cent. and 
even under, there is a much greater probability of 
shipments. What will happen with regard to India 
is as uncertain as ever. On Thursday the Bank of 
Bengal raised its rate of discount from 6 per cent. to 
7 per cent., and the Bank of Bombay is shortly 
expected to follow suit. The silver market is once 
more weak. There is little demand for the Far East, 
and America seems to be once more selling. 

The City and County Borough of Coventry 
invites subscriptions for £324,000 of 2} per cent. 
stock redeemable at par in 1957 or at the option 
of the Corporation on or aiter October, 1917, at six 
months’ notice. 

The Hastings Corporation invites subscriptions 
to a second issue of £63,500 3 per cent. irredeemable 
stock. The stock is identical in every respect with 
that already issued. The minimum price is 104. 

The Dee Estates has been formed to acquire and 
develop the Dee Estates, including 3,000 acres of 
cultivated land between the City of Chester and the 
Queen's Ferry, 19,000acres of estuary and marsh lands, 
and shipbuilding yard, stone quarries, and rocks at 
Connah’s Quay and the Mostyn Docks. The pur- 
chase price is fixed by the vendor, Mr. Ernest Terah 
Hooley, who is the promoter of the Company, at 
£500,000. The share capital of the Company is 
£425,000, and there are £175,000 4 per cent. 
debentures redeemable after October, 1902, at 105 
or at six months’ notice. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—That we have not yet seen the 
last of our Indian frontier troubles is made 
painfully evident by the telegram from Simla pub- 
lished this morning. It is not pleasant to think that, 
like the mortality at Maidstone, the deaths which 
are reported from the force under General Jeffreys 
need not have occurred. The brave men who have 
died in the recent fighting have been sacrificed to 
the political blundering and incompetence of people 
who have quietly stayed at home whilst sending 
others to carry out their mistaken projects. We 
seem to have got back in India to the days of the 
Lytton Viceroyalty with its wretched masquerade 
of “forward” Jingoism. That debauch of sham 
Imperialism contributed more largely than anything 
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else to the great Liberal reaction of 1880. Given 
statesmen on our side who will know how to impress 
the truth about recent events on the minds of the 
public, and there can be no doubt that we shall 
see a similar result in the present case. 

I congratulate the Daily Chronicle on its courage 
not only in printing Count Tolstoy’s paper on “ The 
Demands of Love,” but in making it the subject of 
its first leading article. It is very unconventional 
of course to treat the thoughts of a Russian mystic 
as though they had dropped from the lips of the 
average Cabinet Minister, but it is none the less 
refreshing on that account. Tolstoy’s variant upon 
the Sermon on the Mount, with its Zolaesque 
literalness and plain-speaking, will probably dis- 
gust more people than it is likely to please. But in 
the days of self-seeking and self-indulgence and 
self-advertisement we need more than ever to hear 
from time to time the voice which reminds us of the 
one cardinal duty of life, and shows us that other 
way which alone makes for righteousness. Nor is it 
a bad thing that occasionally one should hear this 
voice sounding through the columns of a morning 
paper. But will it be more than a voice crying in 
the wilderness ? 

Monday.—In spite of the speeches in Scotland 
the re-awakening of interests in politics is very slow 
in coming. A few Members of Parliament have 
come back to town, and most of the “ able editors ” 
are at their posts again, but it is impossible to 
pretend that more than a temporary fillip has been 
given to political interest by the astounding result 
of the Denbigh election. Sir William Harcourt 
spent a couple of days in London prior to his 
departure for the Continent, whilst Lord Rosebery, 
who has since. been summoned to Balmoral, was in 
Berkeley Square till earlier in the week. But ap- 
parently there are no Ministers actually in town, 
and the Government offices are still deserted. The 
British Empire, with more than one little war on its 
hands, and with a hundred questions of importance 
demanding the attention of its rulers, “ muddles 
along ” in its accustomed fashion when Parliament 
is not sitting, without any visible Government at 
all. I believe, however, that upon some questions 
Ministers are by no means indifferent to the criticism 
they are receiving. The big business in India has 
assumed very serious proportions, and though mili- 
tary operations have so far been successful, we are 
not yet at the end of our troubles, whilst the efforts 
put forth by the Indian Government have been on a 
scale of quite extraordinary magnitude. These facts 
have made an impression upon many even of those 
who advocated a forward policy in other days, 
and as a consequence there is great uneasiness 
among the men who have been most conspicuous 
in advocating that policy in the present case, as to 
the way in which the current of public opinion is 
running against them. 

Tuesday.—The announcement of the arrest and 
confession of the murderer of Mr. Rand and 
Lieutenant Ayerst will be received with general 
satisfaction. But though it is a good thing that 
this cowardly criminal should fall into the hands of 
justice, it is useless to dispute the fact that we have 
more than enough in the present state of India to 
cause us uneasiness. Mr. Morley spoke words of 
undeniable wisdom last night when he referred to 
the danger of the forward policy, and to the real 
foundations upon which our Indian policy ought to 
rest. To provoke needlessly the hostility of the 
frontier tribes, when we have to deal with dis- 
affection in India itself, is the maddest policy con- 
Ceivable. Yet this is the policy which has been 
forced upon us by a weak Indian Secretary and the 
jJingoes to whose evil counsels he has listened. If 
ever we lose India it would be through the follies 
of the men of the forward party. 

A great deal of interest attaches to the references 
made last night by Mr..Morley to the question of 
the House of Lords. Like Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, he has made pointed reference to 





that supreme question in our political history. We 
are not weaving programmes at present; but there 
cannot be any doubt that the controversial subject 
which outweighs all others in interest is this 
question of the House of Lords. Still one cannot 
forget—and clearly Mr. Morley himself does not 
forget—that when the question was last before the 
country, at the General Election of 1895, it was 
deliberately cold-shouldered by Mr. Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt. The former admits this fact, and 
explains that he acted from what he believed to be 
perfectly sound reasons. Whatever may have been 
his reasons, the result was most unfortunately 
disastrous, not merely to the cause of reform of the 
Upper Chamber but to the Liberal party as a whole. 
It cannot be expected that Liberals, whether they 
be leaders or followers, will again commit themselves 
to a campaign like that which they undertook in 
1894 and 1895 against the absurd and unjust 
privileges of the peers, unless they have the distinct 
assurance that when the day of battle actually 
arrives, prominent statesmen on our side will not 
draw a red-herring across the scent, and try to 
divert the attentions of the electors from the 
question of the Lords to something else. As I have 
said, nobody is preparing a political programme at 
present; but when the Liberal party again takes the 
field in force, it will be remarkable if the question of 
the House of Lords does not receive more attention 
than any other topic. 

Wednesday.—The tragically sudden death of Mr. 
Fielden causes a vacancy in a constituency which is 
in many respects a typical one. The Middleton 
Division was Liberal in 1885, Conservative in 1886, 
Liberal again in 1892, and once more Conservative 
in 1896. This, then, is one of the places which seem 
to be most sensitive to the “swing of the pen- 
dulum,” and it will be extremely interesting to 
watch the course of events in connection with the 
present vacancy. I am glad to say that I hear 
hopeful accounts from Barnsley, where even the 
active assistance of the Independent Labour Party 
does not seem to make the return of the Tory 
candidate at all likely. 

The refusal of the employers in the engineering 
trade to agree to a conference with the men and 
the President of the Board of Trade is very disap- 
pointing, and will certainly alienate from them a 
portion at least of the sympathy of the public. 
But the fact is that the masters have had their 
backs forced against the wall, not by demands for 
shorter hours or increased wages, but by the per- 
sistent and most irritating and mischievous attempts 
of the Union officials to interfere in the inner 
management of great works. The interference with 
labour-saving machinery, and the arbitrary and 
vexatious meddling in all manner of small questions 
of discipline, have produced among the masters so 
strong a feeling of resentment against the irre- 
sponsible and incompetent busybodies of the Unions 
that they are resolved not to yield in any way 
until this part of the question at least has been 
disposed of, and the right of an employer to manage 
his own business free from the control of outsiders 
has been made secure. It is very lamentable that 
matters should have come to such a pass, and it 
begins to look as though this struggle would be one 
of the most prolonged and severe in the history of 
British industry. But it is idle to write and speak 
as though one side only were to be blamed for the 
present position of affairs. There have been 
grievous faults on both sides, and those who 
naturally blame the masters for their refusal of a 
conference may at least rest assured that intelligent 
men who have spent their lives in great industrial 
enterprises would not hazard all their fortunes, as 
they are doing at the present moment, unless they 
really believed that they were suffering from in- 
tolerable conditions. 

To-day everybody is talking of Tennyson, whose 
“ Life,” compiled by his son, is in our hands this 
morning. I am struck by the curious fashion in 
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which the critics of the most modern type speak of 
Tennyson as a poet. They refuse to consider 
his claims to a front place among our national 
singers; they find fault with his ideas, and even 
with his art. Manifestly they hanker after a new 
style of poetry, and would like to worship gods 
whom they have made, not one whom they in- 
herited from that preceding generation which 
they regard with so much contempt. It is fortunate 
for Tennyson that his ultimate fame will not depend 
upon these little critics of an idle day. It would be 
interesting, however, if those who are thus dis- 
paraging his poetry would furnish us with the 
means of estimating its comparative value by tell- 
ing us the names of the men whom they place above 
the author of “Maud.” Where, in the two generations 
that have lived and died since the days of Words- 
worth, is there anybody who can be named with 
Tennyson? When that question has been answered 
it will be time enough to consider the criticisms of his 
poetry with which these gentlemen have indulged us. 

Thursday.—There is an interesting account in 
the Times this morning of the new steel fortresses 
that are being constructed in this country for use 
on the Upper Nile and its tributaries. We have 
had many accounts of late of the work that is 
being done in this fashion, both in England and 
in Egypt,in connection with impending operations 
in the Soudan. Strange to say, however, the full 
significance of these statements hardly seems to have 
been grasped by the public. The advance towards 
Khartoum does not appear even to excite curiosity. 
Abroad, and above all in Paris, men are keenly on 
the alert with regard to it, and busy with conjec- 
tures not only as to the means by which the advance 
upon Khartoum is to be made, but as to the secret 
schemes on the part of Great Britain which are 
connected with it. Many wild theories have been 
broached in the Continental Press, one of them 
being that when Khartoum is reached it will be the 
English and not the Egyptian flag that will be 
raised above its historic ruins. If what I hear is to 
be trusted, this is not at all unlikely to be the 
case ; though England, whilst holding the territory 
in her own name, would govern it in the interests of 
Egypt. The theory of our Foreign Office is that Egypt, 
the Egypt of the Conventions and of European 
politics, ends at Wady Halfa. Beyond that point 
Great Britain has a free hand, and is unhampered by 
the international obligations which weigh upon her 
in Egypt proper. It is for the sake of this freedom 
of action, and not through any lust of territory, that 
Great Britain at the proper moment will assert the 
doctrine that any territory beyond the old Egyptian 
frontier which may be reoccupied in the coming 
campaign is not to be accounted as part and parcel 
of those dominions of the Khedive over which 
various European States are able to exercise a 
certain degree of indirect control. 

Friday.—The arrangement with the French about 
Tunis is published to-day. It is abject, unconditional 
surrender, and, so far as can be seen, we have got 
nothing—absolutely nothing —in exchange for it. 
What is to be thought of the player who flings 
away his ace of trumps? This is precisely what 
Lord Salisbury has done; and yet we are living 
under such strange conditions that nobody has 
called serious attention to his terrific blunder. 
If the thing had been done by Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Rosebery every Tory newspaper and every 
Tory platform would have rung with denunciations 
of the traitor. As it has been done by the head of the 
Tory party, it is accepted with a meekness that has 
something contemptible in it. I suppose it is not by 
chance that, side by side with the statement of the 
English surrender in Tunis, we have the announcement 
of what France is going to do at Bizerta, in defiance 
of the solemn promises made by her Government 
when Tunis was occupied. Yet never a word is heard 
on the subject from our patriots of Press and Parlia- 
ment. It makes one doubt the honesty even of the 
most honest when such things as these happen. 





TENNYSON’S “LIFE.” 





HE reading world has been full this week of the 
Memoir of Tennyson, for which we are indebted 
to his son, and which was published on Wednesday 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. It is not surprising that 
the volumes containing this Memoir have met with 
an almost universal welcome. There is no name of 
the Victorian era which competes in interest with 
that of the poet whose verse forms one of the 
brightest of all the jewels in the Queen’s Crown. 
What the men and women of to-day owe to Tenny- 
son is hardly understood—as yet. But there are 
very few who do not feel the glamour of his genius, 
and who are not inspired by a strong personal grati- 
tude to one who has done so much to gild their lives. 
Yet great as Tennyson was and is, and unbounded 
as has been his popularity, he lived so much the life 
of a recluse, was so bitterly opposed to any intrusion 
of the public upon his private life, that when he died 
it was only a favoured few who knew anything of 
Tennyson the man as distinguished from Tennyson 
the poet. His Memoirs accordingly have for the 
multitude at large all the charm of novelty. They 
come to tell us something of the unique and noble 
personality which lay half concealed behind those 
utterances that showed us only how great he was, 
and kept hidden from us those tender lights and 
shades of human nature in which, like all men of 
genius, he was so rich. His son’s work will certainly 
not satisfy the itching curiosity of those who, when 
a great man dies, yearn for the revelation of every 
detail of his private life, and are disappointed 
rather than gratified if some of the details are 
not at any rate slightly scandalous. Hallam 
Tennyson has done what his illustrious father 
would have wished him to do. With the un- 
erring delicacy of a true affection, and with a sym- 
pathetic insight not always shown by sons where 
their fathers are concerned, he has brought together 
and presented to the world the fragmentary remains 
which let us see what manner of man the author of 
“In Memoriam ” and “ The Princess” really was. He 
has not tried to paint a finished portrait of his 
subject. With rare modesty he has obtruded him- 
self as little as possible upon the reader. His chief 
purpose has been to show us the real Tennyson, as 
he was revealed in his letters—far too few in number, 
but each one admirable in itself—and in his inter- 
course with those who enjoyed the privilege of his 
personal friendship. Theresult is a most fascinating 
book, brimming over with anecdote, wit, poetry, and 
pathos, which will long be a treasure-house for those 
who desire to know something of the best men of 
the Victorian era, and from which posterity as well 
as the outside world of to-day will get such an idea 
of Tennyson as his personal friends had whilst he 
lived. The inner Tennyson is still left in the shadow 
—as he himself would have desired. The simple 
secrets of a noble life are not laid bare. There is no 
chapter here to cause the vile of the earth to chuckle 
at the record of a great soul’s human infirmities. 
We do not believe that any such chapter could have 
been written concerning Tennyson. But we have 
the inspiriting and wholesome record of a great 
career, and we are allowed to catch more than a 
mere glimpse of a most noble and elevated soul. 
We must therefore offer our hearty congratulations 
to Lord Tennyson upon the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of a pious but most difficult task. 
He has given us a book which all can enjoy, and 
which will long be regarded as the most authentic 
presentment of the greatest man of letters of our 
age. 

The daily papers have done so much to present 
Tennyson’s story in all its fulness to the world 
that we are absolved from the necessity of re-stating 
that story here. His early struggles, the first 
glimmerings of his splendid genius, the struggles and 
disappointments of his opening career, are all com- 
mon property now, and we know that to the making 
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of this poet, as to the making of most, there came 
more of sadness and sorrow than of joy and pros- 
perity. If any new fact is brought home to us by 
the first volume of the Memoir, it is Tennyson’s 
lofty ideal of duty and the unflinching courage with 
which he turned aside from all the allurements that 
were likely to draw him from his appointed task. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the proof afforded 
all through these pages, of his resolute determination 
to live his own life and to follow his own career, no 
matter by what difficulties or temptations his way 
might be barred. I remember some years ago ask- 
ing Mr. Gladstone whether Tennyson was one of the 
famous band of Cambridge students who on a 
memorable occasion went to Oxford to discuss a 
certain literary question with the members of the 
Union at the latter University. ‘No,’ said Mr. 
Gladstone, who had himself taken part in that 
historic debate; ‘‘Tennyson was not one of the 
deputation. He remained at home doing his own 
work; and it is a good thing for us, and a good 
thing for English poetry, that he has followed the 
same rule all through his life. Nothing has been 
strong enough to draw him away from his own 
work and his own vocation.” These words spoken 
by one of our two greatest Victorians of the other 
are confirmed to the uttermost in the pages of these 
volumes. Tennyson all through his life was able to 
let the world move past him in its turbid current of 
confused interests and objects, without ever allowing 
himself to be drawn into the stream. Never was a 
man more truly born a poet than he. The result of 
this splendid isolation was that when he spoke he 
gave us not a mere echo but a voice ; and thus he 
was able to impress his great personality upon the 
world, which learned in due time to listen to him 
with gratitude and reverence. 

His detachment enabled him to see many of 
those truths that are hidden from the wise and 
learned, though they are not always revealed to 
babes and sucklings. From these volumes, for 
example, we get a clearer conception of his political 
creed than can be gleaned even from those noble 
poems in which he has given voice to his strenuous 
patriotism. That be was no party man everybody 
knows; but reading these pages we see how he 
preceded the men of the present generation in his 
conception of the duty which Englishmen owe to 
England, in his lofty but pacific Imperialism, in his 
burning desire to keep the flag of his native land 
alike in its splendour and its purity above the flag 
of every other country. It would be a good thing 
if politicians of all parties—from members of Prim- 
rose Leagues to adherents of the Independent 
Labour Party—were to make it their business to 
study his opinions as they are set forth in the 
Memoir with the reverent attention that men 
bestow upon the utterances of the saints and sages of 
all times. No poet ever loved England better, or 
served her with a purer and loftier affection, than 
Tennyson. For this reason alone we should regard 
these volumes as a priceless possession. 

Probably the most novel, and certainly by no 
means the least interesting, part of Lord Tenny- 
son’s book is to be found in the chapters in which 
he tells us something of the germs from which his 
father’s most famous poems sprang. This portion 
of the work is, indeed, of unspeakable interest and 
value to all students of literature. To get at the 
truth about the inner meaning of the “ Idylls,” to 
be told of the tiny seeds which produced such 
flowers as “Enoch Arden” and “ Rizpah,” is not a 
small thing, and every Tennysonian will be grateful 
to Lord Tennyson for the light which he has thus 
thrown upon his father’s works. Nor is the book 
less valuable because of the glimpses that it affords 
us of a noble group of figures which played so con- 
spicuous a part in the middle of the present century. 
As everybody knows, Tennyson was born in that 
annus mirabilis 1809, to which we are indebted for 
so many of our greatest men. In these volumes we 
see him surrounded by companions who, if they could 





not vie with him in the splendour of his genius, were 
yet giants upon the earth. Gladstone, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Spedding, Venables, Browning, Fitz- 
gerald, Lushington, Milnes, and a host of others 
who have done so much to make the Victorian era 
illustrious, figure in these pages, and we are once 
more reminded of the men who added so much to 
the glory of the English people during the middle 
portion of the present century. In all his isolation 
and aloofness Tennyson was never alone. To him, 
by some natural law of gravitation, were drawn the 
great men of all parties and creeds, and it is in 
this noble setting of minor stars that he is pre- 
sented to us by his son. 

But amid them all it is he who stands out in 
unquestioned pre-eminence.’ And what a figure he 
presents to us in these pages! His strength, the 
courage of his individuality, his noble sympathy 
with all things that are pure and noble and of 
good report, his unfailing pity for the suffering 
and oppressed, his undying hatred of cant and sham 
and self-seeking, his broad humanity, his pride in his 
calling, his simplicity and humility in recognising 
the good that is in other people, and above all his 
unfailing fidelity to his lofty standard of duty—all 
these things are made visible to us in his Memoir, 
and they enable us, in part at least, to appreciate the 
quality of his work by setting it side by side with 
the still higher quality of his life. England is justly 
proud of the writings of its greatest modern poet; 
it has not less reason, as these pages prove, to be 
proud of his life of dignified self-devotion to the 
cultivation of the talents with which Providence had 
endowed him so gloriously. W. R. 








SIR JOHN GILBERT: ILLUSTRATOR. 





T is not, we think, as a great painter in oil or 
water-colours that Sir John Gilbert will be 
accorded such immortality as an appreciative 
posterity may confer upon him, but as a draughts- 
man upon wood and as an illustrator. As a painter 
he did not surpass the greatest of his class; but as 
an artist in black-and-white, and as pictorial show- 
man, so to speak, to the literary masterpieces of the 
world, he has had no peer. And when it is for- 
gotten that he ever belonged to the Royal Academy, 
or that he ruled the destinies of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours with amiability and 
skill, it will be remembered that he was the father 
of modern book illustration, just as Bewick was the 
father of modern wood engraving, and that, with 
infinite humour, imagination, and dramatic power, 
he illustrated, as he himself expressed it, “ nearly 
every British poet, newspapers, cheap weekly pub- 
lications, and books of all kinds, too numerous to 
name,” with an originality, verve, and brilliancy 
that have set him in the front rank with the artists 
of all countries. 

Sir John Gilbert was what has been called a 
“refined vulgarian” in the subjects he loved. His 
delight in Cavalier trumpeters and standard-bearers, 
gorgeous in uniform, gold lace, and swirl of flags of 
brilliant hue, was only exceeded by his passion for 
the pomp of State pageantry and imposing proces- 
sions, for the dash and thunder of sweeping cavalry 
charges, and for the representation of stirring 
dramatic scenes in history. Repose was rarely ex- 
pressed in his work; even in the numerous pictures 
he wrought of encampments of tired gipsies there is 
a threatening sense of turbulence, in excellent har- 
mony with that romantic picturesqueness to which it 
was his greatest pleasure to devote his pencil and his 
brush. It is not surprising, therefore, that his colour 
is harmoniously turbulent too, and that, being a 
pupil of George Lance, the fruit painter, he painted 
his oil pictures in rich and vivid tones, though with 
not less affinity to his water-colour method than 
the water-colours show to his black-and-white. 
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Nevertheless, there was a spirit and dash about 
them for which we cannot be too grateful, for it is 
the crushing fault of all our English painters— 
our figure men, at least—that they are never able 
to let themselves go. 

In water-colour Gilbert was more distinguished, 
sombre though his tones often were, and broad his 
method. His love of browns and of the ochres, and 
his avoidance of a sharp edge to his silhouettes (mis- 
called “ woolliness” by some of his critics), saved 
even his most richly-coloured drawings from being 
gaudy. But he never allowed us to forget that his 
real genius lay with the pencil, for his methods 
on the paper resembled closely those upon the block, 
and his lines and curves and hatches produced the 
modelling which would far more legitimately 
have been obtained with wash. Yet his work in 
this section of his art is, in its own line, extremely 
fine—how fine the reader may any day inform 
himself by a visit to the art gallery of the Guildhall. 
There he will find the cream of the large collection 
of drawings which the artist so generously accumu- 
lated with a view to distribution among several of 
the principal cities of England, and will estimate the 
fine power of composition, vivacity, and dramatic 
force of this remarkable artist. 

In his black-and-white work, delightfully fresh 
as it then was, with all its beauty of line and 
“blottesqueness”” of manner and touch, he appears 
at his best. His very fecundity proved this merit— 
that his resource and invention were such that he 
never repeated himself, for all that his range was 
relatively limited. The library catalogue of the 
British Museum shows 150 entries, spread over six 
folio pages, of the chief books illustrated by 
Gilbert—not all of them up to the level, perhaps, 
of his Staunton’s Shakespeare, but few of them 
far below it. “The Rubens of the Pencil,’ “The 
Scott of the Brush,” and similar sobriquefs have 
been applied by ingenious admirers to the dis- 
tinguished artist who has gone; but for our part 
we care to see in him the reflection of no one. He is 
the honest originator whose individuality constitutes 
his chief claim to praise, and his affinities to others 
may well be forgotten in the one great excellence 
which has raised him to fame and destined him to an 
honour vouchsafed to very few. 








CREOLE PROVERBS. 





) ig is curious and interesting to observe how the 

same ideas repeat themselves in different lan- 
guage and with different accessories in various 
countries. Sometimes the likeness is so close that we 
suspect imitation or adaptation; in other cases it looks 
as if it were simply the same homely wit evolved 
out of, or acting under, experiences common to all 
men. A collection of Creole proverbs from Guiana, 
Hayti, Louisiana, Martinique, Mauritius, and Trini- 
dad has been compiled by that brilliant delineator of 
tropical scenes, Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. They are of 
peculiar interest, for the Creole is a strange race, 
compact of many strains, with a strange pathetic 
history. And in glancing through the collection we 
find ample illustration of both aspects of the subject 
above referred to. 

In a few instances the similarity is so great as to 
approach identity. Thus “A new broom is a clean 
broom ” and “ When the cat’s away the rats give a 
ball” are so close to their English parallels that it is 
unnecessary to cite these. Sometimes the only or the 
principal change is in the local colour. “ Don’t 
halloo till you're out of the wood,” is represented by 
“ You haven't crossed the river yet; don’t curse at 
the crocodile’s mother.” Instead of the skeleton in 
the cupboard, we have “Every bedchamber has its 
mosquitoes in it.” The goose becomes a hen—* When 
your hen is laying, don’t put her in the pot.” The 
vinum of the Latin proverb becomes something a 
little stronger—‘‘Rum always speaks the truth”; 








while “ You can’t teach an old monkey to make 
faces,’ is at any rate more respectful to age than 
“Don’t teach your granny to suck eggs.” Sometimes, 
again, the change seems to go further still. There is 
more than a substitution of accessories. A new idea 
is introduced or implied. “The weakest is always 
in the wrong,” is more than a mere variant on the 
Napoleonic epigram about Providence and the big 
battalions. We say “still waters run deep”; but to: 
those who know how deadly stagnant water can be 
under a tropical sun, there is a sinister significance 
in the Creole form, “The waters that sleep, kill 
people.” And we are sensible of both similarity 
and difference when we compare “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,” with “ What you lose in the fire, 
you will find in the ashes.” 

But in many cases, though the ideas may be 
familiar enough, we might find it difficult to match 
Creole proverb with English equivalent. “It’s the 
old pot that makes the good soup,” might well be 
the motto for a Conservative association. “If your 
petticoats fit you well, don’t try to put on your 
husband’s breeches,” reminds us of one of Mrs. Lynn 
Lynton’s scolding diatribes; and “eating once doesn’t 
wear out the teeth” makes us think of Oliver Twist 
and his impertinent demand for more. In some of 
these sayings there seems to lurk a sombre irony. 
“It is when death comes that you think about your 
life”; “ He who kills his own body works for the 
worms”; “ The leprosy says it loves you, while it is 
eating your fingers.” There is something here, 
deeper and more mordant than is common in pro- 
verbial philosophy. Those who are proud of low 
aims and ignoble ambitions, may find a word for 
them in the homely saying, “ Chickens don’t boast 
what good soup they make.” A delightful laxity in 
the law of slander seems to be indicated in the brie? 
sentence “The tongue has no bones,” while, on the 
other hand,a strictness in the legal code is hinted at 
in this, “ He who takes a partner takes a master.” A 
patriotic if mistaken zeal is shown in the protest 
against the custom of the rich planters who send 
their sons to be educated in Europe, “ He went to 
school a kid, and came back a sheep.” That we 
should learn by the misfortune of others seems to 
be the moral of this saying: “ If you see your neigh- 
bour’s beard on fire, water your own.” “ Behind 
the dog’s back it is ‘dog,’ but before him it is ‘ Mr. 
Dog,’” reminds us at once of a certain barrack-room 
ballad :— 


“Oh, it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ Tommy go away, 
But it’s ‘Thank you, Mr. Atkins,’ when the band begins to 
play.” 

Good people who are over-sanguine as to the 
immediate accomplishment of all their little plans 
are quietly assured that “ When the sky falls, all the 
flies will be caught.” Two pithy sayings deal with 
the root of all evil: “ Money is good, but it’s too 
dear”; “Money has no blood relations.” Fair- 
weather friends are hit off rather neatly in the next : 
“It’s when the wind is blowing that folks can see the 
skin of a fowl.” 

But one might go on quoting, not indeed ad 
infinitum, but at least to the tune of three or four 
hundred proverbs. Two more must suffice, a little 
homely perhaps, but strong and shrewd: “ Mustn’t 
tie up the dog with a string of sausages”; “ The 
shoe only knows whether the stockings have holes.” 








BROWN AND GOLD. 





OPPYLAND is beautiful in its summer dress of 
green pastures and waving cornfields, lavishly 
decked out with scarlet ; and its beauty undergoes a 
change rather than suffers diminution as summer 
fades into autumn. The difference is one of kind, 
not of degree. The soberer tints of brown and gold 
have lovers as warm, if not as numerous, as the more 
garish hues July can claim. 
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The tiny range of hills lying behind the capital of 
Poppyland bounds a charming stretch of country 
that extends almost down to the seashore. One 
need not be at a loss where to see the autumn glory 
of these woodlands ; east and west they lie open to 
view, and many of them are traversed by roads or 
footpaths. From the high ground broad roads run 
down to the shore, marking the landscape with 
curving ribbons of white. On either side lie pine- 
woods clad in various shades of green, the beauty 
of which is enhanced by the autumn livery 
which the other trees—beech and birch, chestnut 
and elm and ash—have assumed. Dotted here 
and there are tiny mamelons, covered with an 
undergrowth of wilted and wilting bracken, 
of a hundred shades of brown, and crowned with 
clumps of stone pines that, in the warm sunlight, 
help one to understand Ruskin’s praise of their 
colour-glow beneath Italian skies. For the rough 
stems stand out ruddily against the almost 
Mediterranean blue of sea and cloudless sky, which 
brings their bright green foliage into strong con- 
trast with the darker masses of the other forestry. 
At rare intervals dead tree-trunks may be seen, dark 
and sombre; and in autumn landscape a dead tree 
has a distinct place, even if the wreck be not draped 
with the green of the clinging ivy. For then, as it 
shows bare, gaunt and ragged, it serves as a foil 
to emphasise the sturdy strength of the living trees 
and the beauty of their changing leafage. 

Many people think of the autumnal change in 
our woodlands as something uniform—as a process 
which affects all trees alike. This, however, is not 
the case, even in pinewoods, where the trees do not 
lose their foliage after a colour-change. For the 
fruits of the conifers differ greatly in form and 
colour ; and a pine or fir in spring, when it is put- 
ting forth its new needle-like foliage, presents a very 
different appearance from the same tree in autumn, 
when the needles have assumed a uniform darker 
hue, which is relieved by the reddish-brown of the 
fruitage—known in East Anglia by the general 
name of deal apples, be the tree which bore them 
pine or fir orlarch. There is no kind of uniformity 
among trees which shed their leafage after a 
colour-change. And it is this variety, amounting in 
many cases to positive contrast, which gives the 
woods their autumn beauty. In summer there is, of 
course, some variety, perceptible even to the casual 
observer. Everyone knows how the dark green of 
the oak tree differs from the light green of the 
poplar and the yellowish-green of the walnut. But 
there is very little contrast, and this it is which 
makes the autumn leaf-change so effectively beauti- 
ful. And when evergreens are intermixed with 
trees that shed their leaves in the autumn, the 
colour-change is more striking and the contrast more 
decided than when the timber consists altogether, 
or nearly so, of one kind or the other. 

It is the association of evergreens with deciduous 
trees which gives these woodlands their peculiar 
charm; for, as the dying leaves change their tints 
before they fall—running through the scale of colour, 
from the lemon-yellow of the ash to the dead gold of 
the maple, and the rich browns of the oak and beech— 
the various hues are heightened by the contrast 
of the masses of sombre foliage of the evergreens. 
And the fall of the leaf adds one beauty to the 
woods, even though it takes away another; for it 
reveals the charms of stems and branching which 
Were, to some extent, hidden by the luxuriant 
leafage of summer. These woods in autumn dress 
are very beautiful; but to see them to the greatest 
advantage one needs a flood of sunlight to give life 
and fire to their warm colouring. They are beauti- 
ful in the early morning, when the rays of the sun 
are just revealing their glories ; equally so at noon- 
day, when the bright hues of the leafage gleam like 
molten metal; and not less beautiful when 

“Sunsets glow, 
When through the scent of heather, faint and low, 
The weak wind whispers to the day that dies.” 





But if the woods are glorious in their autumn 
dress of brown and gold, assuredly not less glorious 
are the heathlands that lie between the woodlands 
and the sea. The bracken grows nearly breast-high ; 
and as it is dying down the green of fronds and 
stem fades almost imperceptibly into yellow, and 
then deepens into brown; so that this, the com- 
monest of our native ferns, puts on a beauty in its 
death that was scarcely equalled, and certainly not 
outshone, in the most vigorous period of its existence. 
The glowing gold of the gorse-blossoms, that spread 
for acres and here linger late, recalls the enthusiastic 
gratitude of Linné when he saw this plant for the 
first time; and makes one sympathise with the 
dying tramp-woman of Andrew Lang’s poem. She 
wanted to go “to a country place in Heaven,” for— 
as she told those who watched her last moments— 


“The gorse on a common’s worth all the gilt 
And gold of your New Jerusalem.” 


The decorative scheme of yellow is supplemented 
by the flowers of the ragwort and hawkweed, and 
trailing kidney-vetch, and bird’s-foot trefoil, with 
orange flowerets deepening into red. The heather 
spreads like a vast purple carpet, in places broken by 
the gorse-bushes. It seems almost to be due to cul- 
tivation rather than a natural growth, so level is 
the stretch of warm-coloured blossom, of which the 
wild bees are not slow to take advantage. 

An added charm to the picture is the sea that lies 
in the distance calm and magnificently blue, seeming 
to lose itself in the equally deep blue of the sky. 
But it is not always calm; dark streaks here and 
there betray the presence of treacherous sandbanks, 
the ruin of many a stately ship; and tradition hands 
down the memory of fertile pastures and waving 
corn where all is now blue water. Northwards, the 
waves have not only been stayed, but beaten back. 
Travelling southwards, one hears quite a different 
story. Away to the right, the tumbling breakers 
mark what is said to be the site of a buried town ; 
still farther south, but a very few years ago an old 
church tower was swept away by the incoming sea, 
and thence, for many a mile, the coast is dotted with 
ruined churches almost as far down as the mouth of 
the Deben. 

The swallows know their season of departure 
has come, and are gathering for their homeward 
flight. From far inland the birds are continually com- 
ing, andafter a rest,skim back wardsand forwards over 
the sea as if waiting for a signal ora leader, returning 
to pitch on the roofs or telegraph wires. Some fine 
morning they will all be gone, to reappear in a few 
short months, and be welcomed as the heralds of 
spring. This part of the coast seems to lie between 
two lines of flight for the birds that visit Britain in 
the autumn and winter. Yet interesting stragglers 
do occur from time to time. In a little village on the 
shore, just below these woods, two very rare birds 
were obtained some years ago. One was a snowy 
owl—which was an owl and nothing more to the game- 
keeper, who promptly shot it, and hung it up as a 
scarecrow! His employer saw it, and told the man 
that if he killed any more birds like it they were to 
be sent up to the hall. The next year the game- 
keeper had another piece of good luck, for he shot 
and sent to his master a fine Greenland falcon. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE Liars ”—A TRIPLE BILL. 


O his new comedy of The Liars, written for Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and the Criterion company, 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones prefixes wise words from 
Sir Henry Sidney: “ Above all things, tell no un- 
truth; no, not in trifles; the custom of it is 
naughty.” Instead of Pilate’s question “ What is 
truth?” one is here tempted to ask “ What is a 
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trifle?” For the trifle about which so many un- 
truths are woven in the play will strike many 
persons, I suspect, beside the bearish husband of 
Lady Jessica Nepean as somewhat substantial. 
Lady Jessica has been flirting—“ flirting” is a wide 
word, and we shall have need of all its width—with 
Edward Falkner, who for his part is only too ready 
to play with the lady the tragedy of “ All for Love, 
or the World Well Lost.” Lady Jessica’s husband 
has some vague notion of the state of affairs, 
and bids her come away with him before a 
worse thing befall her. She refuses, quite ob- 
viously in order that she may continue the 
flirtation, and her husband departs alone and men- 
acing. In his absence, she makes an assignation 
with Falkner, and dining with him téte-a-téte 
at a riverside hotel, is discovered by her husband's 
brother. The lady professes—even to herself—that 
the dinner is a casual meeting ; but she is well aware 
of the depth of Falkner’s passion for her, and vowing 
she will ne’er consent has consented—well, to a 
good deal. If, as I suppose, Sir Henry Sidney’s words 
are intended to point the moral of the play, then it 
must be meant that Lady Jessica’s conduct is a trifle, 
and that without more ado she had better tell her 
husband the whole truth about it. She does make 
up her mind to tell her husband the whole truth— 
but only in the last resort, when a complex tissue of 
untruths proves to be of no avail. The comedy 
consists in the weaving of the complex tissue of 
untruths, and excellent comedy it is. But I confess 
that my enjoyment of the comedy is somewhat per- 
turbed by the consciousness of the essentially serious 
condition of affairs which has given rise to it. I do 
not quite see how the comic lying of Lady Jessica 
and her complaisant friends is to be made to square 
with the real tragedy of Falkner’s passion and of 
the fundamentally false relations of Lady Jessica 
and her husband. And the reality of the tragedy, 
to my thinking, is not disguised by the somewhat 
cheap and facile conclusion, wherein we see the 
husband, suddenly repenting of his bearishness, 
suggesting to his wife that they should “make a 
fresh start,” and beginning the fresh start by taking 
her to supper at the Savoy. The long and the short 
of it is, I cannot get the surface and the undercurrent 
of the play to harmonise in my mind. But I think I 
see what Mr. Jones would be at. At any rate I know 
what he is at—he is at the Criterion, and that means 
that the comedy of the surface must be worked for 
all it is worth, and the tragedy of the undercurrent 
must be discreetly veiled. We are invited to laugh 
at the “ untruths” and to regard the cause of them 
asa “trifle.” Soit/ But, as Lady Jessica’s friend 
Freddie Tatton would say, it is rather a large order. 

What makes the order so large is the seriousness 
of the lover. If the laugh were ever turned against 
him, if he were treated ironically, if he were not for 
ever represented as an entirely “sympathetic” person- 
age, it would be easier to accept thecomedy of the piece 
without a qualm. But Mr. Jones is, as we all know, 
a confirmed sentimentalist, and he treats his lover 
with affectionate tenderness. The consequence is, 
we are tempted to be weeping over the lovers when 
we ought to be laughing at the liars. Nevertheless, 
there is one moment when we can all laugh without 
stint. It is in the capital scene of the play wherein 
Lady Jessica’s friends engage in the concoction of a 
story which shall blind the husband as to the real 
facts about the little dinner at the riverside hotel. 
The women set the lie on foot, naturally, gracefully, 
as a matter of course. Then their husbands drop 
in, one after the other; and though these see no 
necessity for lying, and at first decline to be a party 
to it, in the end they are compelled to join, however 
awkwardly and unwillingly, in the game of tara- 
diddle. The facile, fluent lying of the women, the 
helpless floundering of the men, the irritation of 
the one sex at the other’s want of skill at the game, 
and the blank amazement of the unskilled sex at 
the rich and ready resource of the skilled—all this, 
as I have said, is excellent comedy. Practice has 





perfected in Mr. Jones a light and dexterous touch. 
It is no simple matter to bring six liars on the stage 
together, to give each one of them a separate 
individuality in lying, and to make them all lie 
ultimately, the willing and the unwilling, in a 
serried mass towards a common end. Indeed, the 
whole third act of The Liars is an admirable 
specimen of comady. 

Needless to say that the burden of the comedy 
falls upon the shoulders of Mr. Wyndham. His part 
is a compound of the parts he played in Rebellious 
Susan and A Squire of Dames. He is always 
advising indiscreet married ladies for their good, 
restoring the peace of households, hushing scandals, 
and playing the firm, if philosophic, partisan for Mrs. 
Grundy. Perhaps this debonair and sagacious ami 
des femmes is a little too homiletic. There is some- 
thing professional in the readiness and copiousness 
of his advice. He has even caught the preacher's 
trick of “ firstly” and “secondly.” He tells Falkner 
there are eight courses open to the lover of a 
married woman, and we have to listen to an 
elaborate analysis of the whole eight. He tells 
Lady Jessica there are two courses open to a 
lady whose husband wants to know why she has 
dined out with another gentleman. But despite his 
weakness for categories, despite his prolixity, despite 
his readiness to give advice to the universe, he is a 
fellow of infinite jest and a thorough gentleman. 
The part suits Mr. Wyndham admirably. Miss 
Mary Moore is the indiscreet wife, and who would 
refuse to forgive so pretty and so prettily dressed a 
lady? Mr. Thalberg makes the lover as fascinating, 
and Mr. Standing makes the husband as repulsive, as 
the author seems to have intended. For the rest, 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Miss Sarah Brooke, Mr. 
Vane-Tempest and Mr. Alfred Bishop do their lying 
in the true spirit of comedy. 

Of course you must have noticed on the windows 
of our taverns the frequent announcement, in large 
type, “ Under entirely new management.” Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast, and I suppose 
the tavern patrons enjoy the pleasant illusion that 
the new management means a new era—an era of 
unsalted beer, and alcohol ever so many degrees 
“above proof.” The patrons of the playhouse suffer 
from the same generous infirmity of noble minds. 
Their heart goes out to a new theatrical manager. 
He say have new ideas. In any case he brings new 
capital into the old business, and his advent is at 
least a sign that the market is lively. And so Mr. 
Fitzroy Gardner, the new manager of the Avenue, 
has our goodwill—but, if he wishes to retain it, 
he must make haste to change his present pro- 
gramme. The triple bill with which he has started 
“ will never do.” In principle a triple bill is an excel- 
lent thing, because it gives you three chances instead 
of one of getting some fun for your money. It has 
the delight of what Stevenson would have called the 
“aleatory”; it appeals to the gambler in all of us. 
With three “draws” it is hard indeed if you do not 
get a prize. But the most hardened gambler is not 
proof against a run of bad luck, and when we draw 
three blanks in succession, as I fear we do at the 
Avenue, we are not exhilarated. Item Number One 
is The Baron’s Wager, written by the late Sir Charles 
Young. It is the sort of thing which might have 
been written by anybody who, after seeing the two 
plays of Dumas recently adapted by Mr. Grundy for 
the two houses in the Haymarket, tried to run them 
together into the dimensions of a drawing-room 
charade. The wager turns upon a kiss which the 
Baron (Mr. Sydney Warden) solicits from the 
Marquise (Miss Edith Ostlere). They both affect the 
air of irresponsible frivolity which is supposed to 
accord with Louis Quinze costumes; if they do not 
indulge in marivaudage, it is for the very sufficient 
reason that the late Sir Charles Young was not 
Marivaux. General effect: dismal. Item Number 
Two is My Lady's Orchard, by Mrs. Oscar Beringer- 
Scene: twelth-century Provence. Miss Esme 
Beringer is a troubadour in chain armour, who has 
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conceived a fatal passion for Miss Vera Beringer, the 
wife of a phlegmatic but “ harbitrary ” Saxon thane 
(Mr. Charles Brookfield). Miss Esmé and Miss Vera 
are clever young ladies, with a disconcerting tendency 
to be too clever, too restless, emphatic, and “ intense.” 
Mr. Brookfield is a clever comedian, whose cleverness 
is of a sort which entirely fails to prevent him from 
appearing ridiculous as a heavy Saxon thane. The 
troubadour expresses his fatal passion by song and 
speech ; the lady flutters and twitters; the thane is 
moody in Anglo-Saxon attitudes. Ultimately the 
thane runs the troubadour through the body. The 
whole affair is merely silly. Item Number Three is 
The Mermaids, « little fantasy by Mr. Gayer Mackay 
on the flirtations of mortals and fishes, set to musi- 
quette by Mr. Claud Nugent. It is the one piece of 
the evening which offers some few moments of amuse- 
ment—the moments, namely, when Miss Lottie Venne 
is on the stage. I like Mr. Gardner’s policy of a 
triple bill; but he must change his three items 
without delay. A. B. W. 








MUSIC. 





T will be interesting to see whether Puccini's Vie 
de Boheme, with which the Carl Rosa Company 
commenced on Saturday evening its season at 
Covent Garden, will meet in London with any- 
thing like the success it is said to have obtained 
in the provinces. No opera has ever yet succeeded 
in England (nor probably in any other country) 
that has not been based on a good libretto —a 
libretto, that is to say, evolved from an interesting 
story and presented in clear, intelligible, dramatic 
form. No one can say that the operatic Vie de 
Boheme possesses any of these requirements. It 
is as destitute of story as the children of Bohemia 
throughout the piece are destitute of food, 
wine, and decent wearing apparel. The _ dif- 
ferent acts are not even bound together, so 
that if the fourth (and last) act were played 
immediately after the first, the second and third 
would, so far as story is concerned, not be missed. 
Nor can the personages of the drama be considered 
sufficiently interesting in themselves to compensate 
for the absence of a plot. But that Trilby had 
already familiarised the playgoing public with the 
eccentricities of student life in Paris the four 
Bohemians of Puccini’s opera would probably have 
been mistaken for inferior strolling players, very 
much out of luck. 

No translation of Miirger’s highly fantastic Scénes 
dela Viede Bohéme hasever been published in England; 
and that that most diverting series of sketches is but 
little known to many who write about them in the 
newspapers is shown by the name of “story,” “novel,” 
and “romance,” so freely given to the collection. 

Out of the material of these farcical anecdotes 
and burlesque descriptions, relieved here and 
there by a touching tale, an ingenious dramatist, 
Theodore Barriére, formed the daring project of 
building up a five-act play. This owed its success 
partly to the pleasure taken by the public in 
meeting upon the stage the life-like embodiments 
of the characters they had read of in the book; 
partly to the brilliancy of the dialogue, studded 
With the witticisms, the fantasies, the wild conceits 
i which the Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme abound ; 
partly, also, to the pathetic acting of a very 
charming actress in the death scene of the last act. 

Now in England we are not acquainted with the 

our gentlemen in chess-board trousers and green and 
yellow coats, while the dialogue put into their mouths 
1s as devoid of wit as a tree that has been stripped 
is destitute of fruit. The singers entrusted with 
t € principal parts might infuse some gaiety into 
their acting. But this at Covent Garden they fail to 
do. Indeed, the two principal Bohemians, Rodolphe 
the poet and Marcel the painter, are impersonated by 





two Italians, whose energies are sufficiently occupied 
in hopeless endeavours to overcome the evidently 
insuperable difficulties of the English language. 
When one of them addresses the girl of his heart as 
“my leetle maiden” he does indeed provoke a smile, 
but not of the right sort. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the singers to the 
songstresses of the cast. The pretty duet of the first 
act, in which Mimi, Rodolphe’s neighbour, first loses 
her key by accident and afterwards pretends, in 
earnest, not to have found it, went tamely, the 
whole thing being treated too seriously by the 
vocalists, Signor Salvi and Miss Alice d’Esty. But 
the entry, in the second act, of Miss Bessie Mac- 
donald in the character of Musette, stimulated the 
activity and changed the mood of all concerned. 
This bright young artist showed that she possessed 
liveliness enough for herself, in a very vivacious 
character, and all her colleagues; and the concerted 
piece in this act, which is quite the best thing in the 
opera, went admirably, and was loudly redemanded. 
Although Miss Bessie Macdonald was the life and 
soul of the opera, such sentiment as belongs to it was 
contributed by Miss Alice d’Esty, the sympathetic 
impersonator of Mimi. In Mimi's death-scene, the 
composer has with easy skill avoided following in the 
footsteps of Verdi; for whose solo, duet, and trio in 
the last act of Za Traviata counterparts have not 
been furnished in the last act of La Vie de Boheme. 
Here, as in nearly every scene, the music is frag- 
mentary. This, however, does not alter the fact that 
the most successful thing in the opera is the before- 
mentioned concerted piece, which is fully developed 
in regular form, The best that can be said of Signor 
Puccini’s music is that it is clever and ingenious. 
The English translation of the libretto is so bad that 
one can forgive the singers for allowing scarcely one 
word of it to be heard. It is the work, all the same, 
of a writer who, when he has not had to contend 
against awkward musical rhythms and impossible 
musical accents, has shown himself a master of 
English verse. 

Tannhiiuser, looked upon by many as essentially 
a modern work, is quite old-fashioned compared 
with the latest product of the so-called “ new Italian 
school.” But the new Italian school may not last ; 
and Tannhiiuser has, for some time past, been 
accepted by all schools as a classic. Given by the 
Carl Rosa Company on Monday evening it was 
exceedingly well sung. The representative of “ Tann- 
hiiuser,” Mr. Barron Berthald, thinks, like most of 
our operatic vocalists, more of his singing than of 
his acting, and has apparently less talent for the 
latter than for the former of the arts. Madame 
Duma, in the part of Elizabeth, gave a very com- 
plete impersonation, as remarkable for the intelli- 
gence of the acting as for the beauty of the singing; 
and Mr. Ludwig as Wolfram showed qualities of style 
as well asof voice. The performance, too, was marked 
generally by a unity of purpose much to be com- 
mended. On Tuesday, in the opera of Faust,more new 
singers appeared, including Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné in 
the principal part, and Mr. Pringle in the part of 
Mephistopheles, by which the principal one is 
dominated. Mr. Lempriere Pringle has played Wag- 
nerian characters at Covent Garden during the 
summer season. But seldom, if ever, until the 
recent Faust performance, has he been heard as a 
leading operatic personage. It might at once be 
added that as Mephistopheles he acquitted himself 
perfectly both in his vocal and in his histrionic 
capacity. Mr. d’Aubigné, too, made his mark as a 
tenor. A new and highly capable baritone, more- 
over, Mr. Ferguson, made his first appearance in 
London as Valentine. The three female parts were 
all well played by Miss Alice d’Esty, who was 
charming as Marguerite; Miss Janson, who was inter- 
esting and engaging as Siebel; and Madame Amadi, 
who was perfectly satisfactory as Martha. It is 
agreeable to be able to record the fact that the 
Carl Rosa performances have hitherto drawn ex- 
ceptionally large audiences. 
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GODS: A PREHISTORICAL NOVEL. 





GROSS, grey fog hid the face of the world. In 
the darkness mammoths, elks, huge and fan- 
tastic creatures whose trace has vanished off the 
globe, trod each other down as they swayed and 
surged together. For through the mist was coming 
a great sound, incessant yet varying, now hoarse 
like falling waters, now soaring up in piercing peals 
and screams like a flock of eagles. Every note of 
wood and hill passed through it—-the dash of the rain, 
the chatter of the bird, the cry of the stricken thing. 
And between these bursts of mimicry came obscurer 
passages, prophecies of tongues yet unknown, sounds 
that were the symbols of passions still without name. 
Yet all came from one place. 

At last the sun climbed up, and against it broke 
the dark outline of a strange creature. It stood 
poised on two legs only, but yet there were no 
plumes upon its bare lean body, except a ragged 
shock or crest. It had teeth and ears and eyes 
according to rule; but its want of a tail made it 
altogether ridiculous. The feet were on the horns 
of a slain elk, great wings of ravenous vultures 
flapped about its head, the eyes were fierce as stars, 
the throat sending forth in shout after shout the 
first poem of the world. It was the epic of the 
victory of man, which is not yet ended. 

“What are you talking, Ribs-hard?” inquired a 
weak voice, like a baby’s. It belonged to another 
primeval man, an old gentleman with a great part of 
his face covered with white hair, who hoisted himself 
up the bank until his nose was just over the edge. 
His name was Feet-very-large; the name of the 
elk-slayer was Ribs-hard, bestowed on him by his 
admiring neighbours after many experiments. 

“T have hit an elk and made it dead,” replied 
Ribs-hard haughtily. Then giving vent to his natural 
feelings of superiority, unhampered by any modern 
affectation, he put his face close to the other's, grinned, 
put out his tongue, hooted, and gave other evidences 
of pardonable vanity, without in any way discon- 
certing the owl-like solemnity of the old gentleman 
with his nose over the edge of the rock. Feet-very- 
large, however, coming to the conclusion that this 
state of things gave Ribs-hard an unfair rhetorical 
advantage, swung up over the bank and alighted 
cross-legged in front of the victorious hunter. 

The latter had lifted the dead elk by the horns 
and was gazing at it. ‘“ Feet-very-large,” he said 
patronisingly, like a child, “this is my fetish. You 
also, Feet-very-large—you also may worship my 
fetish.” 

Feet-very-large snorted. “ Your fetish is a frog- 
that-lives-in-the-mud,” he said with severity. 

“T will make your head all smashed,” said Ribs- 
hard furiously. In those days decisions were 
rapidly arrived at. 

Feet-very-large merely grunted. Ribs-hard 
snatched his flint axe and prepared to begin the first 
religious persecution. Feet-very-large did not 
appear to take the least notice of him. This always 
irritated man in early times—a characteristic that 
has disappeared. 

“You are afraid,” said Ribs-hard; “you are 
cow. This is very good. It is always safer to fight 
when the other man is cow.” 

Feet-very-large appeared to be rubbing two 
pieces of stick together, which seemed an aimless 
amusement even for prehistoric times; but his face 
was so grave and expectant that Ribs-hard stopped 
to stare. 

“I make a good fetish,” said Feet-very-large 
solemnly. “ Mine is good.” 

Ribs-hard laughed : a horrible sight. “ Feet-very- 
large makes a fetish of two little sticks!” And he 
put out his tongue again, as one who had himself 
reached a purer form of religion. “A fetish of two 
sticks!" he repeated. ‘The wood is full of sticks!” 
He felt himself becoming the wit of the valley. 
Seeing, however, that Feet-very-large went on 





rubbing the sticks, quite unmoved by this satire, he 
suddenly recollected his warlike intentions. Clutch- 
ing his hatchet, he leapt on his enemy, and the next 
moment leapt back again with a howl, wringing his 
fingers. From one of the two sticks had broken 
a luminous red tongue, that played to and fro like a 
living thing. It also stung. 

“ My fetish is a good fetish,” said the phlegmatic 
Feet-very-large. “It bites me if I am bad. It has 
bitten you. You were bad.” 

Ribs-hard was too depressed to resent this moral 
remark. “ Why do you make your fetish if it 
bites ?” he asked. 

“Tf I hit it, it bites. 
Wait. Wait and see.” 

He went limping away hurriedly, leaving Ribs- 
hard staring at the moving glory and mystery which 
was to light the cities of his far-off children. 

Presently Feet-very-large returned, carrying a 
heap of boughs and twigs. But his hoary face, 
instead of its usual expression of monkey-like 
sagacity, wore an expression of bewilderment and 
humility. “I have seen your woman, Ribs-hard.” 

Ribs-hard looked suspicious. ‘“ She has a fetish,” 
went on Feet-very-large, “ a new fetish; better than 
my fetish.” And he rolled his eyes. 

“My woman is a brown pig,” said Ribs-hard 
authoritatively. ‘She can do nothing. She cannot 
make a fetish. She lives in a hole, and has not 
got anything to make fetishes.” 

“ Nevertheless she has a fetish,” said Feet-very- 
large. “It is a new fetish.” 

The two went together down the valley. The 
sun had set, and the dome of evening was a mellow 
green. 

“That is a good star,” said Ribs-hard. “It is 
over my woman's hole.” They were silent, even 
for primeval men, until they came to the low cave 
where Ribs-hard had left his squaw. 

The cavern was quite bare. There were neither 
sticks nor skins of which to make a fetish. But on 
the ground in front of the woman, and watched by 
her with a strange new light in her eyes, lay a small 
brown baby. 

It may have been that the fire was still in Ribs- 
hard’s eyes, but he fancied he saw a sort of glory 
round the child’s head. 

They both fell on their knees. 


GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


If I do not hit it, it kisses, 








SONG. 

\ ARKED ye the coming o’er the dull chill main 
pA Of that enchanted purple green and red, 
Heard ye a murmur on the sky’s vast plain 

When the stars’ camp along the dark was spread; 
Know ye the very birthday of the spring, 

The sacred moment when the day began? 
No—nor the hour of passion’s flowering, 

No—nor Love's coming to the heart of man. 


Know ye the time when first decay is bred 
In the exceeding riches of the flower, 
When the first stain upon the leaves is shed 
Like Summer's blood upon her woods in shower; 
Hear ye the footsteps of departing Eve 
When the night closes fast on her retreat? 
No—nor the stir of Love that turns to leave, 
No—nor the sound of his departing feet. 


WALTER Hoaa. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





AN EPIGRAM. 


Srr,—The epigram quoted by Mr. Birrell (“ When late I 
attempted,” ete.) as anonymous is said to be from a three-act 
comedy by Bickerstaffe, a forgotten play-writer of 1760-80. 

October 6th. W. T. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Mr. MEREDITH’s PoEMs.—I. 


ET me begin with a confession. I can under- 
stand the position of those who are defeated 
by Mr. Meredith’s poetry, and dislike it, and say so; 
also of those who (as a writer in Blackwood neatly 
puts it) find it considerably less troublesome to die 
for a creed than to digest it, and swear by Mr. Mere- 
dith but study him little ; and also of those who study 
him much and swear by him always, in public and 
in private. But the class which I cannot quite 
understand is that to which I have the doubtful 
fortune to belong—the class of those who read him 
eagerly enough, and are sufficiently sealed of his 
service to swear by him always in public, but catch 
themselves, say once in ten times, swearing at him 
in private. And we swear not so much over his 
difficulties as over the difficulties we foresee they 
will create for us and the slightly disingenuous 
shifts they will drive us to when next we are called 
upon to reassert our faith. (I speak not of the 
happy reader who can be silent over his delights and 
difficulties, but of us poor critics who must still 
be talking and must, of conscience, say what 
we think.) Now the easiest way to shout down 
Mr. Meredith’s difficulties and stun the unbeliever 
is to proclaim that Mr. Meredith’s thought surpasses 
in subtlety the language made to his hand; and that 
when a man has to enlarge the resources of language 
as he goes, to keep pace with his thought, it is little 
wonder if his mode of expression be obscure at times 
even to his disciples. All very plausible!—and I 
have caught myself believing and enunciating it. 
But on second thoughts it is not convincing. If Mr. 
Meredith as a rule uttered obscure things obscurely 
and plain things plainly, it woulddo, But unhappily 
he often chooses to be most obscure and elusive just 
where the plainest things have to be said and he 
ought to be, and apparently is, trying to say them. 
A thought—that one can dig for. His thoughts are 
undeniably worth digging for; and I venture to say 
that a thought of his can usually be dug out at an 
expense of labour which it easily compensates. But 
simple narrative? The English language can, in a 
few words, convey with precision that A married B, 
C was killed and Alcibiades went to Sparta. But 
plain statements of this kind are just what Mr. 
Meredith’s muse wraps in her deepest obscurities. 
In comparison with her narrative her reflections can 
be clear as crystal. 


It behoves one who pleads for definiteness to be 
definite himself. “If my criticism should seem 
sometimes harsh,” writes Mr. Bridges at the close 
of his Essay on Keats, “that is, I believe, due to 
its being given in plain terms—a manner which 
{ prefer, because, by obliging the writer to say 
definitely what he means, it makes his mistakes 
easy to point out, and in this way the true business 
of criticism may be advanced. Nor,” he continues, 
“do I know that, in work of this sort, criticism has 
any better function than to discriminate between 
the faults and merits of the best art: for it 
commonly happens, when any great artist comes 
to be generally admired, that his faults, being 
graced by his excellences, are confounded with 
them in the popular judgment, and being easy of 
imitation, are the points of his work which are 
most liable to be copied.” Mr. Meredith is not 
yet a popular author, but he is sufficiently of the 
snode for his virtues and his faults to be confounded 
by a great many people. And the heavy balance on 
the side of his virtues is now so generally allowed 
that a reviewer may discuss details without, I hope, 
being suspected of niggling. 


Well, then, in the new volume of “ Selected 
Poems,” prepared under Mr. Meredith’s supervision 
and published by Messrs. Archibald Ccnstable & Co. 
{and “ presented” to me, by the way, with a defaced 








title-page), is a short poem entitled “ Penetration and 
Trust.” It runs— 


** Sleek as a lizard at round of a stone, 
The look of her heart slipped out and in. 
Sweet on her lord her soft eyes shone, 
As innocents clear of a shade of sin. 


“He laid a finger under her chin, 
His arm for her girdle at waist was thrown: 
Now, what will happen and who will win, 
With me in the fight and my lady love?” 


So far it is moderately plain ‘sailing. A husband: 
starting for the wars, embraces his wife and asks» 
somewhat obscurely—for the question “ Who will 
win?” is not too definite as yet—if he may trust 
her in his absence. The lady, behind sleek and 
innocent eyes, shelters a thought of unfaithfulness— 


“He clasped her, clasping a shape of stone ; 
Was fire on her eyes till they let him in. 
Her breast to a God of the daybeams shone, 
And never a corner for serpent sin.” 


His clear gaze scorches her eyes until she opens them 
frankly, and, with that, the harboured thought of 
unfaithfulness vanishes. 


“Traneed she stood, with a chattering chin ; 
Her shrunken form at his feet was thrown: 
At home my lord to the death shall win, 
When it is no tyrant who leaves me lone!” 


—that is to say, “ While you trust me completely, 
whatever may happen at the wars, you are lord and 
victor of my love to the end of your days.” The 
moral, in fact, is much like that of Ibsen’s “ The 
Lady from the Sea,” where the charm which the 
Stranger exerts upon Ellida is snapped as soon as 
her husband gives her perfect freedom. I hope, at 
any rate, that this is the true interpretation, for it 
cost me five or six readings to arrive at it. To 
begin with, “ Who will win?” was baffling until I 
found it explained in the last verse; and even so, 
the explanation is ambiguously worded ; since “ to 
the death my lord shall win’ may bear two mean- 
ings. Nor does the husband’s question convey that 
trustfulness which, we are to understand, conquered 
the lady. I risk the charge of obtuseness. I dare 
say it was obtuse to require to read the poem five 
times over before grasping its meaning. But for so 
simple a story I dare also say that were two readings 
necessary they would be one too many. Still, I hope 
my solution is fairly correct; for my difficulty with 
this little poem was as nothing to my difficulty with 
“The Appeasement of Demeter.” 


“The Appeasement of Demeter,” as a whole, is an 
exceedingly simple story with an exceedingly simple 
moral. Demeter, in her rage at the rape of her 
daughter Persephone, lays devastation upon earth. 
Crops wither, earth thirsts, men and cattle starve 
and perish. The picture of universal famine is 
most impressively drawn. Of the people we are 
told— 


“Their tongue of birds they wagged, weak-voiced as when 
Dark underwaters the recesses choke ; 
With cluck and upper quiver of a hen 
In grasp, past pecking: ery before the croak. 
Relentlessly their gold-haired Heaven, their fount 
Bountiful of old days, beard them recount 
This and that cruel stroke : 
Nor eye nor ear had she for piteous moan.” 


Demeter relents not—until one of this suffering folk 
cracks a rustic joke. Then her lips open; she laughs 
—torrential, Olympian laughter in which earth joins 
from boundary to boundary. The curse is broken, 
and plenty returns among men. All this is easily 
told, and the moral—that laughter is a tonic for soul 
and body—is simple as Mr. Meredith's doctrines 
invariably are, when you get at them. But what 
exactly was the joke at which Demeter and the 
whole earth joined in laughing? It is distressing, 


amid universal mirth, to confess that you are five 
minutes late in catching a jest; but you have some 
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little excuse when the report of what happened 
reaches you so obscurely as it does in Mr. Meredith’s 
verse-- 


“ Howbeit the season of the dancing blood, 
Forgot was horse of mare, yea, mare of horse: 
Reversed, each head to others flank, they stood. 
Whereat the Goddess, in a dim remorse, 
Laid hand on them and smacked; and her touch pricked. 
Neighing within at either’s flank they licked ; 
Played on a moment’s force 
At courtship, withering to the crazy nod. 


The nod was that we gather for consent; 

And mournfully amid the group a dame, 
oe the thing in nature meant, 

Her hands held out like bearers of the flame, 
And nodded for the negative sideways. 

Keen at her Mistress glanced Iambe: rays 
From the Great Mother came: 

Her lips were opened wide; the curse was rent. 


She laughed.” 


Now, even when you have mastered the action of 
the jocose dame, you will admit that “ Her hands 
held out like bearers of the flame, And nodded for 
the negative sideways” is an obscure mode of con- 
veying it to the understanding. And why should 
the author be obscure just here? Because the jest 
was a rustic one and a trifle too gross, plainly told, 
for polite ears? Nonsense. Mr. Meredith does not 
write for prudes. And on prudes the story, how- 
ever told, would be lost. Whenever a story has to 
be told; whenever it falls to a writer to report 
something that happened; the one rule which no 
amount of genius can afford to disregard is that it 
must be told perspicuously and so that the reader 
may apprehend at once. “Must then an author 
allow for fools?” is no silencing retort: since men 
in general have a fairly well understood standard 
of what is perspicuous and what is not: and Mr. 
Meredith does not reach it (or, if you prefer, he 
disdains it) in the above passage and in many 
another of pure narrative. “But on occasion,” 
say you, “no man can be clearer than he.” Quite 
so: and when he is clear, we are apt to be dis- 
proportionately grateful. I would vote cheerfully 
for “The Nuptials of Attila” as the greatest poem 
in this remarkable volume, were it not for an 
uneasy suspicion that some of my admiration 
springs from gratitude, because I can read that 
swinging narrative from end to end with no 
awkward halt in the understanding. 
A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE AGNOSTIC IN LITERATURE. 


New Essays TOWARDS A Critica, MetHop. By John 
Mackinnon Robertson. London and New York: John 
Lane. 





AN there be a science of criticism? Ifso, what are 

/ its principles, methods, processes, and results in 
general? Does it exist, to any visible degree, in 
the English language? And how shall we lay in a 
good stock of the same? These questions have long 
engaged Mr. Robertson. He thinks, indeed, that 
reviewers are the Gibeonites of literature, ill-taught, 
ill-fed, ill-kept, and villainously paid. Pure criticism 
does not flourish among us—and no wonder, when 
such are the inducements to pursue it; for it is 
easier to set type than to discuss the true principles 
of sesthetic writing, and, says Mr. Robertson, it is 
about as profitable in money and renown. Yet we 
can reckon some critics who love their art, study 
their authors, keep an eye upon the standard of 
beauty, know good poetry from bad when they see 
it, and are able, even though working by the piece, 
to give reasons for the faith that is in them. Mr. 
Robertson would fain be of their number. He is 
widely read, and has a cool Scotch judgment, a 
passion for details, an ear which demands musical 
verse, and a touch of the fine old critic who 





delighted in showing us that everyone but himself 
was in the wrong. These are good gifts; and the 
volume in which he displays them is worth careful 
reading. But we have one or two little faults to 
find with it. 

A critic, being by definition judicial, ought not, 
we think, to indulge in obiler dicta which offend 
without enlightening; but Mr. Robertson, who 
appears to be an agnostic, can seldom touch upon 
religious topics by the way and not break forth 
into violent, nay unseemly, language. Many, at 
least, will regard it as a breach of manners to talk 
about “ Christian platitude” ; to suggest that clergy- 
men have none but economic reasons for holding by 
their profession ; to say of Coleridge that “ his final 
orthodoxy is too abject even for the Church”; and 
this whether they believe, like the writer, in “the 
sanity of creedless science,” or do not feel quite con- 
vinced of “ the fallacies of Theism.” There is some- 
thing juvenile in Mr. Robertson’s astonishment at 
Clough, who, though realising “the force of the 
rational criticism of the popular creed,’ was yet 
unable “robustly to readjust his life to the sane 
theory of things.” Nor is it very clear why the 
English Universities are described as “training men 
to preach to the illiterate or the unquestioning the 
religious system of the Dark Ages.” These are 
obiter dicta, tending to illustrate “ that specific bent 
on the part of the critic which is described in the 
preliminary essay as a possible cause of deflection in 
his as in all men’s judgment.” But Mr. Robertson’s 
deflections lean on the side of Positivism, or even 
lapse into a lower deep where “ flawed structure” of 
the brain is only a case in its general conformation, 
and this, absolutely and finally, is held to be the 
source, or the account, of ethical behaviour. Mr. 
Robertson hates “idealism”; he cannot endure 
those who appeal to it in their estimate of life or 
letters. Hence he is severe upon Carlyle as upon 
Coleridge, the latter of whom ends, poor man, “in 
flat contradiction in philosophy as everywhere else.” 
Wordsworth, as we might expect, fares no better: 
he is “ the foiled devotee of a vain purpose, ‘laying 
great bases for eternity,’’’ which are merest moon- 
shine. Carlyle, however, “had a_ considerable 
mastery of language ”—yes, it would appear that he 
had, in fact, some slight power that way ;—but we 
must never forget his “murky and selfish spleen,” 
nor how “dilatory a worker” he was, wanting in 
“decision and industry.” Burke, we are told, 
suffered, like Dryden, from “ vascular degeneration ” 
in his last illness; and thus we may understand how 
he came by his “full-toned ratiocinative manner,” 
and “clothed common reactionary prejudice with 
such lavish trappings of apparently reasoning 
rhetoric.” All three—Burke, Dryden, Coleridge— 
“made great play with bad cases; all three were 
either admittedly or demonstrably swayed by in- 
fluences incompatible with just judgment, and all 
three found willing hearers.” But their talk and 
their poetry were “vain dogmatisings,” on a level 
with those of one who, in our day, has as fatal a 
gift of fluency—Dr. James Martineau; and he is 
in the same leaky boat with Lord Tennyson. 
“ Wherever his orthodoxy came into play,” again 
we read of Coleridge, “ his judgment was worthless ; 
and when he discusses such an issue as that of the 
genuineness of the Mosaic books, his reasoning is 
more disingenuous than that of an average divine.” 
What sweet reasonableness, what epieikeia, in these 
quotations! One inquires somewhat anxiously 
when the argumentum baculinum, or convincing 
by the cudgel, is to cease, and the long-expected 
science of criticism at length to appear on Mr. 
Robertson's stage. Thus far we have been looking 
on amazedly at a Positivist replica of Lord Peter in 
the “Tale of a Tub,” who is no less dogmatic than 
infallible, and who aims at persuading us by a series 
of anathemas, flung out to right and left, wherever 
anyone of the old school happens to meet his eye. 

But even the new school does not escape. If 
S. T. C. abounds in “solemn verbiage,’ and has 
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won his reputation (except for half a dozen poems 
inspired by opium) chiefly as “a master of verbal- 
ism,” what are we to hold concerning Shelley? 
He, too, is great in words without meaning; his 
“beautiful if somewhat soprano blank verse in 
‘Prometheus Unbound’” and “exceedingly melo- 
dious lyrics” are “embedded in a large body of 
falsetto declamation and rhyming verbiage”; and 
“all the songs and choruses of spirits, and the 
utterances of Demogorgon generally, may be aver- 
aged” (delightful cricket-score method, applied to 
verse-making!) “as sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” Shelley’s long poems “are found to be 
faulty, diffuse, charmless, ill-considered, wearisome 
—so much ‘rhymed English,’ as Emerson bluntly 
put it.” Not, of course, that Shelley was destitute 
of a poetic faculty, unique in its kind. Many brief 
lyrical outbursts, the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
“Epipsychidion,” and “Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills,” deserve the “ measureless applause” 
that his readers have given to them. But, still, he 
never had “the mental constitution of a sane and 
profound poet”; “at twenty-eight as at twenty his 
thinking” was “spasmodic, ill-digested, unsub- 
stantial”; “and, looking to his precocity, we have 
some reason to believe that had he lived he would 
have given the world no solider work than he has 
done.” In short, ‘‘ wild passionate yearning, un- 
defined aspiration, expressed with an eagerness 
always tending towards incoherence and unintelli- 
gibility—this is what Shelley has to give us in the 
most strenuous of his prosperous flights”; and will 
such a one ever take his seat among the supreme of 
poets ? 

In transcribing these passages, we have felt some 
surprise at their slow movement and their lack of 
felicitous expression. But the volume from which 
we take them has more than one happy phrase. In 
dealing with metre, scansion, accent, and rhythm it 
is often subtle, and may well bring conviction to 
those who will attend while they read; yet, on the 
whole, it leaves an unpleasant taste in the mouth. 
Mr. Robertson is very unequal, we should say, both 
in the substance and in the form of his critical 
inquiries. He has invented some dreadful words, 
“warmthlessness,” “ fictionist,” and, worse than any 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme, “ biographee,” 
meaning a person who has had a biographer. We 
trust it is a hapax legomenon, once read forever 
avoided. Some curious, unintentional jinglings and 
versifications enliven his pages. When he enlarges 
upon his favourite singer, Clough, who wrote the 
least intolerable of English hexameters, he too falls 


' into the strain, and we read of 


“ Anglo-Thucydides, in the footnote on page 300,” 


which, with very little effort, will submit to the 
classic fetters of dactyl and spondee. On p. 194 
we stumble against a couple of blank verses— 
“Both poems are away from human life,” and 
“From the first lines the contrast is complete.” 
But perhaps the gem of the whole is an ir- 
regular epigram which captures and slays the un- 
happy Coleridge. It runs thus: “ Whose bewildered 
assent—is the complement—of his own despairing 
self-delusion.” How hard a thing it is to write prose 
and see it turn, despite one’s most valiant efforts, 
into a kind of verse, which nc pains will either refine 
into poetry or translate into courteous diction! We 
had still to speak of Mr. Robertson’s judgment on 
Burns, identical almost with that which Mr. Henley 
has just given to the world; of his long and 
chivalrous pleading on behalf of Edgar Allan Poe; 
of his bold insistence on the merits of Clough as a 
“fictionist.” But we have said that, in our opinion, 
he is certainly worth reading when he keeps to the 
matter in hand; when he strays from it, since he 
does not give reasons, he ceases to be a critic; and 
his gibes at Christianity will hurt none so much as 
himself, from whom they will send away many 
Students in disgust or anger at their superfluous 
intrusion, 





THE CREATOR OF RUSSIA. 


PETER THE GREAT. By K. Waliszewski; translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Luyd. 2 vols. London: 
W. Heinemann. 


THE ordinary conception of Peter the Great is, for 
English people at least, strongly coloured by his 
brief visit here, and by an incident, characteristic 
enough yet relatively unimportant, of that visit. 
As every schoolboy knows, he worked as carpenter 
in Dean’s shipyard at Deptford, and we English ever 
see him with the plane or the rule in his hand. And 
then he went back and founded St. Petersburg in 
those desolate northern marshes, and gave Russia 
a seaboard and a fleet. Such is the cheerful and 
pleasant picture of the emperor-workman of the 
self-help type. Well, this is true, but it is only a 
very small part of the picture—a picture full of such 
a mass of detail that you do not find a superfluous 
word in those two bulky volumes. Our author con- 
siders him “the one wnique man perhaps in the 
history of the human race. Napoleon is the greatest 
of Frenchmen or the greatest of Italians, as you 
choose to phrase it, but Peter was Russia incarnate.” 
This is unjust to Napoleon, for he had to conquer 
the position from which Peter started by right of 
birth ; but if Peter be not the greatest man in the 
history of the race, he certainly is the most extra- 
ordinary. Every part of his career is marked by the 
unexpectedness of genius. Nourished in the midst 
of prejudice and superstition, his business was 
to destroy both, and with it all this reformer had 
vices which seem to rank him with the worst and 
basest of mankind. Napoleon was a very saint in 
comparison ; in fact, you can but liken this man to a 
movement. He alone was as the French Revolution. 
Not merely Napsleon but De Sade, Danton as well 
as Robespierre, all had their part in him. Like the 
French Revolution too, a great part of his work was 
negative—he had to destroy before he could build. 
Russia was embedded in prejudice, superstition, and 
absurdity. The people were mere Tartar savages, 
and the Court had all the vices of the old Byzantine 
Court; the clergy were corrupt and degraded, 
despised and yet despotic. Peter was energetic 
and ruthless; he was all-powerful, his purpose was 
fixed, and absolutely nothing was allowed to stand 
in the way. The whole system of Old Russia was 
bound ap with the capital. Moscow was—still is— 
the sacred city to the Russian, a city of bells and 
churches and memories; reform or destruction 
seemed alike hopeless. Let there be a new capital, 
said Peter, and by the marshes on the Neva 
St. Petersburg arose. He turned the potent 
weapon of ridicule against the clergy. It was 
believed to be sinful to shave, because in every 
orthodox picture the First Person of the Trinity 
was depicted as bearded. By a ukase Peter 
made shaving universal. He suppressed the Patri- 
archate and replaced it by the Holy Synod; he 
changed the dress; he changed the calendar ; 
he altered the very vices, one may say, for he did 
what he could to make smoking a national habit. 
Yet, it is noted, he could not prevent the ladies 
blacking their teeth. 

Peter’s cowardice is proved. Did he not flee 
from Narva with indecent speed on the mere 
news of Charles XII.’s approach? So he acted 
in 1700; we find him in 1709 displaying the 
greatest courage at Poltava, where he completely 
crushed the great Swede. Perhaps it was rather 
nervousness than cowardice. <A great genius is ever 
an imaginative man; he sees things from many 
sides, considers possibilities not visible to the duller 
nature. One cannot fear dangers which are not in 
any shape present to the mind. Most bravery is 
like that of the ox, mere insensibility. Peter was 
anything but refined; the stories of his drinking 
bouts, of his amours, of his almost fiendish cruelty, 
his mad anger and his still madder mirth, seem to 
show a vein of insanity, so that one shudders at the 
enormous power vested in this man. Almost his 
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only idea of enjoyment was huge drinking bouts. 
On July 11th, 1705, he visited the monastery of the 
Basilian fathers at Polock after a night’s debauch. A 
chance word excited his anger ; he stabbed the Father 
Superior to death; his retinue, not to be behind, 
murdered the monks, sacked the monastery, and 
desecrated thechurch. He called on hisdog,an English 
mastiff, to worry the victims, and he ordered some 
women who had expressed emotion and terror too 
plainly to be brutally mutilated. Not content with 
his own drunkenness, he insisted upon everybody 
else being drunk also. The daughter of Shafirof, a 
baptised Jewess, declined a goblet of brandy. “Vile 
Hebrew spawn,” he screamed, “I'll teach thee to 
obey.” The remark was accompanied with two 
ringing boxes on the ears! One of his admirals 
refused salad because he did not like the taste of 
vinegar; Peter poured a whole bottle down his 
throat! A strange vein of heartless buffoonery 
ran through many of his actions. In 1725, a noble- 
man of eighty was commanded to appear dressed as 
a devil. “He refused, and at a word from Peter 
he was seized, stripped naked, a cap with paste- 
board horns was put upon his head and he was 
forced to sit for a full hour on the frozen Neva. He 
caught a violent fever, of which he died,” which 
probably Peter considered the best joke of all. And 
whilst those wild revels went on, great numbers were 
tortured or executed. Peter was present in the torture 
chamber; nay, it seems quite certain that on several 
occasions he acted as executioner. 

Our author says that many stories about Peter 
should be put aside on account of their mani- 
fest absurdity, but it would be difficult to find 
anything more wildly improbable than much that 
must be accepted as authentic. And so working 
the whole day and drinking good part of the 
night, acting as statesman, drum-major, dancing- 
master, fireman, major-domo, physician, as _ well 
as monarch, Peter went through his life. He was 
interested in everything and took part in everything, 
and his very faults oft served him better than 
virtues ; he changed the whole attitude of a people 
so that even to-day some of the most characteristic 
acts of Russian policy are the fulfilment of the 
impulse he bestowed. The romance and the horror 
of Peter’s reign is but half told. What can equal 
the story of Czarina Catherine—good Pastor Gliick’s 
maidservant, so she appears in history, though her 
real name is quite uncertain, nor can we say who 
she was? Impossible here to tell the strange set of 
events which raised her from the gutter to the 
throne, but the story is told in detail by our author 
in two other volumes. And again, there is the 
tragedy of the Tsarevitch Alexis, and how Peter 
put his son and heir to death with cruel tortures 
simply because he stood in his way. Surely never 
had nation a stranger benefactor ! 


“HEROIC JAPAN”! 


Heroic JAPAN: A History OF THE WAR BETWEEN CHINA 
AND JAPAN. By F. Warrington Eastlake, Ph.D., and 
Yamada Yoshi- Aki, LL.B. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 


THE pretentious title of “Heroic Japan” not un- 
suitably indicates both the subject matter of this 
book and the manner in which it is set forth. The 
work is historical, recounting, strictly from the 
Japanese point of view, the main incidents of the 
recent war; but the purpose of the authors has 
been, not so much to describe the course of events 
as to illustrate the “ martial heroism” and general 
magnanimity of the Japanese warriors. To say 
that the style in which the book is written is 
ridiculous is to characterise it mildly, but since the 
facts, so far as they go, seem to have been carefully 
collected, and, since the work may be regarded 
simply as a tribute of admiration on the part of 
an American sojourner in Japan, and as a patriotic 





effusion on the part of his Japanese collaborator, 
the joint production need not be treated with 
disrespect. 

The Japanese, we are told, far from pursuing 
merely selfish interests in their conflict with China, 
sought nothing more than “the preservation of 
peace, the tranquillisation of the Orient, and the 
salvation of Korea.” ‘“ The Imperial desire was not 
for the aggrandisement of Japan, but for the restora- 
tion and preservation of peace in the Orient, and the 
planting of the standard of civilisation on the shores 
of conservatism and maladministration.” Events, 
thanks to the army of heroes and the navy manned 
by invincible sailors, very soon began to move in 
accordance with the Imperial desire. Before long 
“every battle was a foregone conclusion, even when 
the Japanese were outnumbered by their foes, ten to 
one.” The odds of ten to one seem moderate when, 
further on in the book, we find “five Japanese 
against a host,” and even “one against a thousand.” 
No wonder it is held as proved that “the rising Sun 
of Japan was superior to the five-clawed Yellow 
Dragon: the latter could scratch and snarl, but the 
rays of that glorious Sun might never be darkened 
by his spiteful fury.” 

Heroism is, however, a personal quality and can 
only be properly described by the record of personal 
achievement. Hence this book deals mainly with 
individuals and incidents, or, in the authors’ words, 
“brave men and brave deeds.” Thus the descrip- 
tions of battles are loaded with detail. The pages 
bristle with names, not merely of superior officers 
and men in authority, but of the rank and file of the 
army; every regiment, battalion, or company that 
goes into action is identified by its number, while 
place-names, distances, and dates (even to the hour 
and minute) are liberally supplied. After each 
battle comes the eulogy of the heroes who have most 
highly distinguished themselves, and their laudation 
is carried out in long series of anecdotes. These 
show the constancy of the courage and endurance of 
the Japanese, for there is no hint of one faint heart 
among them. 

This universal heroism displayed itself in many 
ways, in heroic death in battle, in feats of personal 
daring, rescue of the wounded, endurance of cold, 
hunger and thirst, and indifference to pain. There 
was the heroism of the scout and of the spy, and even 
of the man who calmly slept when he should have 
been watchful for the enemy. In fact, to judge from 
the tone of this book, every deed done by the 
Japanese in the discharge of military duty was worthy 
of heroic celebration. If a man wounded in the head 
fought on with a bandage over the wound, he is 
described as having “ fought with superhuman 
ardour, his encarnadined visage making him appear 
like the very Spirit of War.” It is creditable to the 
Japanese that there was no tendency to avoid the 
performance of duty, even when there was the valid 
pretext of wounds; but too emphatic assertion of 
their heroic ardour only obscures their merit. Not- 
withstanding such excessive adulation, the courage, 
obedience, and endurance of the soldiers are beyond 
dispute, and their devotedness was none the less 
effective because it was Oriental in character. Their 
most esteemed reward was the approval of their 
superiors, and the sentiment which found expression 
on the lips of the dying was not that of home or 
friends or religion, but of personal attachment to the 
Emperor. “Officers as well as men were profoundly 
touched by, and inexpressibly grateful for, the 
Imperial benevolence. Here was indeed a sovereign 
for whom it was not hard to die!” ‘“ Well may 
Japanese essayists and poets claim that all these 
triumphs are due to the virtues, the exalted spirit 
of his Majesty the Emperor.” 

The book is almost (though not altogether) silent 
regarding heroism among the Chinese soldiery, and 
it says little concerning the disadvantages under 
which they fought. In one of the supplementary 
chapters we are told that they “exhibited the 
crassest ignorance of civilised warfare,’ and that 
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among the weapons with which they were armed 
were more than ten different kinds of “ rifles,” “ pre- 
senting a panorama of the history of firearms for 
the last two centuries.” But in the course of the 
narrative it is generally assumed that the fighting 
was on equal terms and that each victory was due 
simply and solely to the superior skill and courage 
of the conquerors. 

Less deformed by eccentricities of style, and 
therefore more readable than the rest of the book, 
are the pages devoted to the Medical Staff, Red 
Cross work, Field Post, Transport Service, and 
especially the Nippon Ginko, or Bank of Japan. It 
was to the operations of the bank that the Japanese 
were indebted for the facility with which funds 
were provided for carrying on the war, and it 
requires no great financial skill to appreciate the 
dexterity of the manager as sketched in the chapter 
which describes his action. But these supplementary 
chapters are insufficient to lift the narrative to the 
level of serious history. The book, though not 
without interest for Western readers, since it 
vividly presents several aspects of Japanese 
character, is fragmentary, one sided, and exaggera- 
tive, and its broad defects are not counterbalanced 
by its accuracy in the statement of minute details. 


THE VOLCANOES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


Votcanogs oF NortH America. A Reading Lesson for 
Students of Geography and Geology. By Israel C. Russell, 
Professor of Geology, University of Michigan. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE object of this book, the author states, “is to 
make clear the principal features of volcanoes in 
general, and to place in the hands of students a 
concise account of the leading facts thus far dis- 
covered concerning the features of North America 
which can be traced directly to the influence of 
volcanic action.” The activities of a volcano are 
ever fascinating, presenting phenomena as beautiful 
as they are strange. There is the pine-tree cloud, 
such as Pliny saw, which still crowns Vesuvius in 
eruption. There is the bursting of the great steam 
bubbles, seen at Stromboli; the sluggish flow of the 
glowing lava, which in freezing preserves the waves 
and eddies of its motion, and the lava fountains 
spouting liquid fire for a hundred feet, the jet 
supported by the “head” of liquid rock in the 
volcanic pipe. Then there are the dust-clouds, rock 
blown to fragments, the attenuated residuum of 
which, floating from pole to pole, glorifies the sun- 
sets of the world. Beautiful, again, are the threads 
of lava-glass, spun to finest filament by struggling 
steam or eddying wind, which float and cling like 
gossamer, and, they say, are woven in the nests of 
birds. Then there are huge vortex-rings of dust- 
charged steam rising in the quivering air above the 
crater; and the lightnings, the thunders, and the 
flames which have through ages filled the minds of 
men with holy fear, as at the presence of God. In 
these days of wider culture we associate such things 
with locomotives and with the tricks of a pedagogue 
in his lecture room. 

To the volcano we owe more than the weird 
effects which are passing accidents of eruption, for 
mountains are imposed upon the earth which endow 
the landscape with some of its grandest and most 
graceful forms. Northern, with Central, America has 
Many varieties of volcanic mountain. Izalco, near 

40 Salvador, has been built upin recent times under 
actual observation. The usual form of such cindery 

lls is at first a truncated cone with straight sides 
Standing as steeply as the looseness of the material 
Will allow. As the hill grows to mountainous 
dimensions the base flattens out, the truncation 
1S no longer so marked, and we have the graceful 
form of Fusiyama so familiar to us from Japanese 
art. Shishaldin in Alaska is a fine example, well 
illustrated in the work before us. Such forms, 
‘ncluding that of the modern Vesuvius, are built up 





by frequent repetition of moderate eruption, when 
steam or other agency blows the lava to fragments. 
If activity ceases for long and the volcano becomes 
hermetically sealed, a recurrence of activity will 
blow the top off the mountain, leaving a truncated 
cone. This has been the form of Conseguina in 
Nicaragua since its great eruption in 1835. In 
extreme cases a hole may be left where a mountain 
stood, as at Krakatoa, where it is said a cubic mile 
of rock was blown to dust. This, if the reviewer 
may be allowed to advance his own views, is best 
illustrated by the pit-like craters of the Moon, where 
weight is less and shrinkage would be quicker. 
Of Orizaba, Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, the giant 
volcanoes of Mexico, are given, unfortunately, no illus- 
trations, and the description of these splendid moun- 
tains is somewhat lacking in power. Two hundred 
miles north of the city of Mexico the volcanic belt 
widens so as to extend from the Gulf to the Pacific, 
and from here northwards through the United 
States and the Canadian Dominion the wide volcanic 
belt of the West is all quiescent until Alaska and the 
Aleutian Islands are reached, where volcanic action 
is still intense in a narrowed zone. A beautiful 
full-page plate shows us the form of Mount Shasta 
in California, the sides of the mountain scored and 
channelled by the weather, as must always be the 
case where fresh material does not obliterate the 
traces of erosion. Mount Rainier, Washington, 
perhaps the most beautiful peak in the United 
States, is also finely illustrated. It rises 14,000 feet 
in full view of Puget Sound, and, whilst still retain- 
ing a conspicuous crater, has many fine glaciers 
embedded in its deeply furrowed flanks. A still later 
stage of weathering is illustrated by Mount Taylor, 
New Mexico, where the plug or neck of lava projects 
as a sharp peak, most of the cindery cone having 
been stript off by weathering, as in the relics of 
volcanic mountains to be seen in Britain. Between 
& mountain built mainly of cinders and one built 
mainly of sheets of lava there are all varieties of 
proportion, and most volcanic hills are thus com- 
posite. Mountains made almost entirely of lava 
sheets do not seem to be characteristic of North 
America. The vast, gently-sloping pile of Mauna 
Loa is the typical example. The United States 
possesses, however, one of the largest lava fields, the 
Columbian lava, which extends over more than 
200,000 square miles in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. In this lava the Snake River has cut a 
canyon four thousand feet deep and fifteen miles 
wide. “The excavation of the canyon,” Professor 
Russell writes, “ has revealed the summits of angular 
mountain ranges which were surrounded and finally 
buried by the successive inundations of molten rock. 
One of these buried peaks rises about 2,500 feet 
above the river, and is covered by fully 1,500 feet of 
horizontally bedded basalt.” Alaska and the Aleu- 
tian Islands are still to a great extent terra in- 
cognita, but our author is able to reproduce some 
striking photographs of the steaming island moun- 
tains of the Bering Sea. In this region an immense 
amount of interesting material awaits the investiga- 
tion of scientific explorers. 

Professor Russell's book is popular but not super- 
ficial, and will be useful to the student as well as 
acceptable to the general reader. The type is good 
and the illustrations excellent. 





THE STORY OF HANNIBAL. 


HANNIBAL. By William O’Connor Morris. (Heroes of the 
Nations.) London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


In this interesting book, after making a rapid and 
useful survey of the civil and military institutions 
of Rome and of Carthage before the Punic Wars, 
Mr. Morris once more tells the old schoolboy story 
in which sympathies are almost inevitably equally 
divided between the Carthaginian patriot and— 
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grandeur of Rome and the marvellous civie spirit 
shown in the struggle by all classes in the city on 
the Tiber. Let it be said at once that the author's 
telling of the tale is an improvement on all previous 
narratives, even on so good a one as that of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. He has good qualifications for 
the task he has set himself—the wresting of the 
good name and fame of Hannibal from the clutches 
of Roman libellers; he has a consuming enthusiasm 
for his hero; he has made a very close study of two 
original authorities, Livy and Polybius, and knows 
their relative values; he has done ample justice to 
the modern bibliography of his subject; he has a 
varied historical knowledge, and is master of a sound 
and even eloquent historical style. The volume has 
its blemishes, and it is its merits that give rise to 
them, owing to a slight want of restraint and sense 
of proportion in the writer. The trumpet tones of 
eulogy are perhaps too often heard. In a single 
sentence (p. 91) it is claimed for Hannibal that “he 
has certainly not been surpassed as a warrior,” he 
has “ marvellous diplomatic skill” and “ rare political 
insight,” and he is “a single-minded patriot.” He 
is from time to time “a consummate master of the 
art of stratagem,” “a great captain in every sense of 
the word,” “the father of scientific strategy,” and 
so on. Perhaps this note is too often heard, and 
certainly it not unfrequently has a false ring. 
Mr. Morris has a tendency to rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. Hannibal's soldiers are alarmed at the prospect 
of the perils of the Alps, “but their chief addressed 
them in impassioned language: hesitation and fears 
at once vanished.” In the campaign as far as the 
Trebia “it is scarcely possible to detect a single 
fault.” Mr. Morris seems to be wilfully blind to 
his hero’s strategic blunders, and if thousands of 
Carthaginians are lost in what seems to a lay mind 
an ill-judged attempt to force an Alpine pass and 
the whole enterprise is endangered, and if the Gauls 
work fearful destruction on Hannibal’s horse, men, 
and impedimenta, Mr. Morris is determined to notice 
simply the resource and energy which saved troops 
from the effects of doubtful generalship. Only in 
one case can we find that the writer admits an 
error against his hero (p. 152). 

Two pages (182-3) may be quoted as containing 
this indiscriminate eulogy in a concentrated form. 
This strain is the more to be deprecated because 
the writer sees plainly many things that are justly 
admirable in the details of Hannibal’s generalship 
and diplomacy. He has a commanding influence 
over, and a keen eye to the wants of, his men. He 
prudently placed his real prospects of success in the 
coalition of the communities of Italy, whom he hoped 
to stir up against the dominant power. In many 
respects (eg. the value of interior lines) Hannibal 
anticipates modern tactics. Weareinclined to think 
that, in order to glorify Hannibal, Mr. Morris has 
done less than justice to Carthaginian institutions 
(p. 49) and to his Roman rival, Scipio (p. 110). 
Rhetorical excitement is, in short, the writer’s worst 
enemy, and he has allowed it now and again to 
make his diction perfervid. His style is, on the 
whole, eloquent and entertaining: but it is a slight 
defect that parenthesis in the manner of Thucydides 
has so often been admitted (e.g. pp. 7, 20, 100, 103). 
The writer is rich in suggestive analogies from all 
periods of history, though he has avoided with 
admirable tact the tendency (which would naturally 
beset him) of reading in Napoleonic strategy with- 
out sufficient warrant. In the proportions of his 
work the author is just, as also in his estimate of the 
character of the struggle between Rome and Carth- 
age, and of its main determining elements. His 
attitude towards his original authorities is well 
summed up in the words of a footnote: “Livy is a 
libeller. I have followed Polybius”; or, again, 
“Livy is picturesque, but not precise.” Even in 
matters of purely antiquarian interest Mr. Morris 
has investigated thoroughly, and has laboriously 
collected and weighed evidence, ¢g. as to the line 
taken by Hannibal across the Alps (p. 135), and the 





numbers of the armies engaged at Trasimenus (p. 143), 
He is original in his views about the mancuvres 
prior to the Trebia, and differs with good reason 
from Mommsen in placing the scene of the battle 
on the eastern or right bank; and, again, he has 
ample justification for his view of Cannx, making 
the battle, as against Mr. Strachan Davidson, take 
place on the north, not the south, bank of the Aufidus, 
and, as against Livy and Polybius, pointing the 
armies east and west, not south and north. 

On the whole, if Mr. Morris has too much of the 
rhetorician, he has enough of the historian to make 
his work on Hannibal interesting and acceptable. 





FICTION. 


THE OcTAVE OF Cuiaupius. By Barry Pain. London: 
Harper Brothers. 

THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. 
London: Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 

My Yarns or Sea-Foam anp Gotp Dust. By Captain 
Charles Clark. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


Mr. BARRY PAIN has views of his own upon the 
subject of the novel, views which were often stated 
in the columns of THE SPEAKER when, in bygone 
years, Mr. Pain was chiefly responsible for our 
criticism of contemporary fiction. The conventional 
plot has always been abhorrent to him, and the 
conventional incidents which figure in so many 
different plots have been not less distasteful. “Be 
nothing if not original” seems from the first to 
have been Mr. Pain’s favourite axiom, and those 
who knew him as a critic have often wondered 
how, when his own time for constructive work 
arrived, he would acquit himself. They know now. 
In “The Octave of Claudius” he has given us a 
story of genuine originality. The main incident, it 
is true, is as old as the hills, or the legend of Faust, 
but it is approached from so unusual a point of 
view, and is handled in so distinctive a fashion that 
it produces all the effect of an almost startling 
novelty. A young man, homeless, hopeless, des- 
perate, is rescued from absolute starvation by a 
certain physician. The youth, Claudius by name, is 
a man of high honour, and the one debt he owes, 
that of gratitude to his preserver, weighs upon 
him heavily. Mephistopheles, in the person of the 
doctor, knows how to play with such a soul, 
and how to bait the hook with which he seeks 
to catch it. Not until he has sounded all the 
depths of the young man’s hatred of life, nor 
until he has fastened him to himself by the strongest 
ties of personal honour and gratitude, does he unfold 
his devilish scheme. The doctor is an enthusiast 
working for the good, as he esteems it, of the human 
race. He needs a human life, to do with it as he 
will in order to complete a great experiment; and 
Claudius, sick of the world, grateful to the one 
helping hand, and, above all, bound by his sense of 
honour, agrees to become that life. The doctor 
insists that Claudius shall take time to realise his 
position before finally surrendering himself as a 
martyr to science, so he gives him his octave—a 
week in which he is to live as a free man, and during 
which he is to have at his disposal for any purpose 
whatever a very large sum of money. So Claudius 
with wealth in his hands, but doom hanging over 
his head, goes out to taste the joys of life before 
they are taken from him for ever. Of course he 
meets with his fate, and before the week is over not 
only loves, but is loved by, a woman who is in every 
way worthy of him. There is something that is 
really powerful in the way in which Mr. Pain sets 
the tragedy of this love between the self-doomed 
man and the free woman against a light background 
of social satire such as he has long delighted in. 
Nobody is more successful than he is in sketching 
the idiosyncrasies of certain of our social types: 
chiefly those of the “genteel” order. The readers 
attention is diverted from the gloom and pathos of 
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the fruitless love of Claudius by the descriptions 
of the commonplace men and women whom he meets 
during his last pilgrimage—descriptions that are by 
no means so commonplace as the subjects of them. 
The reader must be left to discover the end of the 
story for himself. Mr. Pain is to be congratulated 
upon having produced a work of fiction, not only of 
genuine originality, but of very high merit. We can 
only hope that he will persevere in the path upon 
which he has now entered. 

In “The Crime and the Criminal” Mr. Richard 
Marsh gives us a story the nature of which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by its title. A needy scoundrel, 
travelling from Brighton to London, hears sounds 
of a suspicious struggle in the next compartment, of 
which a man and a woman are the only occupants. 
When the train reaches Victoria he has the curiosity 
to look into the compartment before anyone has 
time to alight. He discovers that the man alone is 
left, that he is bruised and bleeding, and that a 
window of the carriage has been broken. The 
scoundrel, who is posing as a private detective, 
forthwith sees his opportunity, and proceeds to 
blackmail the gentleman who has lost his female 
companion en route. This gentleman is a timid 
stockbroker named Tennant, who, living somewhat 
in awe of his excellent wife, had been greatly dis- 
concerted on leaving Brighton to find himself 
travelling with a not very reputable female 
acquaintance of his pre-nuptial days. The lady, 
who had not seen him for years, had assailed him 
violently, and in his anxiety to escape from her he 
had opened the carriage-door, intending to make 
his way to the next compartment. This had not 
suited the views of the woman, and in trying to 
prevent his exit she herself had accidentally fallen 
from the train when it was going at full speed. 
The unfortunate Mr. Tennant lost his nerve when 
this deplorable catastrophe occurred, and thus fell 
an easy victim to the blackmailer who seized upon 
him at Victoria. On the following day the dead body 
of a woman was disccvered on the line, and the police 
were quickly in hot pursuit of the man who, having 
entered the train with a female companion, had 
left it without one. The case, as we have related it, 
seems sufficiently simple. It is, however, complicated 
by the not unimportant fact that the woman found 
on the railway, and for whose murder Mr. Tennant 
was, in due time, arrested, tried, and convicted, was 
not the person with whom he had begun his journey 
from Brighton to London. Although appearances 
were against him, he was absolutely innocent, and 
the real crime which had been committed was very 
different from that imagined by the public and the 
police. Mr. Marsh shows a great deal of ingenuity 
in developing his plot. He has the courage to take 
his readers from the outset into his confidence, so 
that the interest of the book lies, not in the solution 
of an ingeniously hidden mystery, but in the skill 
with which the real criminal evades detection until 
that last chapter when justice is duly done. 
“The Crime and the Criminal” may not belong to 
a id high order of fiction, but of its kind it is 
good. 

We have not the pleasure of knowing the author 
of “My Yarns of Sea-Foam and Gold Dust,” but we 
can congratulate him upon having written a story 
which, in spite of its clumsy title, is in many respects 
most excellent. To say that it compares not un- 
favourably with “Tom Cringle’s Log” may be putting 
its merits too high, but it has reminded us again and 
again of that delightful work. It has all the matter- 
of-fact simplicity and straightforwardness of “Tom 

ringle’s Log,” and, like the earlier tale, it deals with 
Stories of adventure on sea and shore with a 
knowledge and verisimilitude that are convincing. 
Dick Boldero, the hero of the book, goes to sea as a 
sentleman-apprentice on a sailing-ship, and passes 
through the usual experiences of sailor lads. But 

18 adventures rapidly pass beyond the stage of 
mere forecastle-talk, and lead him into strange 
Places and strange company. His vessel is lost off 





Pitcairn Island, and he falls in love with one of the 
beautiful and virtuous descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. He escapes with her from the 
island on a boat, intending only to remain absent a 
day or two, until his shipwrecked comrades have 
sailed. But the boat is carried out to sea; his poor 
young bride dies of starvation and exposure, and 
Dick himself is only saved when at the last 
extremity. Then he wanders from ship to ship 
along the west coast of America, meeting with more 
adventures of a highly interesting kind, and seeing 
a great deal of the life of Peruvians and Chilians. 
Finally he acquires a fortune, by means which 
are decidedly romantic, and returns to England and 
home, not without the prospect of acquiring beauty 
in addition. We like the simplicity and manliness 
of this sterling story; and though some of the 
interludes are almost as long-winded as those in 
“Tom Cringle’s Log” itself, we can heartily recom- 
mend “ Sea-foam and Gold Dust” to all who likea 
genuine story of the sea, told in the good old- 
fashioned style. 





MORE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 


THE first place in the Nineteenth Century is occupied 
by Sir Lepel Griffin’s protest of a civilian administra- 
tor against the Forward Policy and its military 
authors—a weighty article in which, speaking from 
his fulness of local and administrative knowledge, 
he denounces the ignorance and extravagance of the 
military party at Simla, and deals with the causes of, 
and possible remedies for, the present disturbance. He 
holds that the Ameer is loyal—his book, indeed, being 
an attempt to teach his Mullahs the true conditions 
under which a Sacred War may lawfully be waged 
against the infidel, a lesson which must make for 
the strengthening of our rule—that in spite of 
“Radical abuse” of the Sultan, and an active 
Moslem propaganda, the real cause of the outbreak 
is in our retention of Chitral, and our construction of 
a military road thither; and he wants frontier 
questions to be managed by “a strong civil adminis- 
tration” with local knowledge and a pacific policy 
towards the tribes. It is a weighty article, which 
we hope will be extensively quoted on the platform 
and in Parliament. The Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahmad 
(“The Pan-Islamic Revival”) tells us in effect 
that Moslems now feel that Europe is either 
hostile or unfair towards Turkey, and that they 
are roused and encouraged by the successes of 
Turkey in Greece and of the Ameer in Kafiristan 
(another reason, we note, for regretting the Forward 
Policy in India). He advocates a renewal of the 
friendship between England and Turkey, based on 
Turkish reforms and common fear of Russia—an 
aim, we think, both impossible and out of date. 
Mr. John Redmond, writing on the promised Irish 
Local Government Bill, insists that the new system 
must have three features—it must be altogether 
new; it must be representative; and it must not 
be subject to much control from above, financial 
or otherwise. Mr. Redmond, indeed, thinks that 
judging by the Boards of Guardians, Irish local 
authorities will be stingy rather than lavish. He 
urges that the Bill must also harmonise and extend 
the Irish municipal franchise ; that illiterates must 
vote—wherein we disagree with him; and that the 
necessary complement of such a Bill will be Home 
Rule—wherein we cordially agree. We can barely 
notice Mr. Heneage Jebb’s threat that the clergy, 
the most overburdened class in the kingdom, will 
throw over the Tory party because the Agricultural 
Rating Bill has relieved the farmer (we should say, 
the landlord) at their expense; Mr. Greenwood’s 
argument against the existence of an international 
morality other than State-egoism ; and Judge Snagge’s 
most interesting review of the history and success of 
the County Courts, with suggestions for improving the 
administration of justice by raising their status 
rather than by strengthening the Queen’s Bench 
Division. Mr. Swinburne’s paper on John Day—a 
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minor Elizabethan dtamatist, “ discovered” by 
Charles Lamb—contains one sentence, about Bun- 
yan, which recalls the author’s earlier manner, and 
incidentally brings before us the “ biographical 
drama” of the Elizabethan age—a more terrible 
infliction, perhaps, to the living subject whom it was 
designed to glorify, and to his friends, than even 
Aristophanic satire. Sir Algernon West proposes 
to replace Customs examination of baggage in all 
ordinary cases by a personal declaration—a great 
saving of time and temper of passengers, and of 
expense to the revenue. Mr. Pennell writes on the 
attempts recently made, with great enterprise and 
at considerable risk to the machinéry, by the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Chronicle to illustrate their 
paper, and prophesies that ten years hence the 
dailies will contain illustrations equal to those now 
found in the best American magazines. One cannot 
but feel, however, that even now the dailies are out- 
growing the capacity of the public to use them. 

Cosmopolis is a good number, but the lighter 
articles—we set the chronicles out of consideration— 
are the best. There are two powerful (and painful) 
short stories, by Maarten Maartens in English and 
by Arthur Schnitzler in German; there are Prof. Max 
Miiller’s most amusing reminiscences of beggars of 
genius; and Mr. Zangwill makes the Zionist Con- 
gress picturesque instead of painfully prosaic. Mr. 
W. Miller sketches the state of Macedonia, the “ Pro- 
mised Land” alike of Bulgars, Slavs, Greeks (till 
their disasters spoilt their chances), and more recently 
of Koutzo-Wallachs and Albanians; gives an im- 
portant bit of information as to an offer from the 
Triple Alliance to Bulgaria to take, in settlement of 
her claims, an extension to the Aigean at Kavala; 
and concludes that the best settlement of the 
question would be to let Austria administer the 
country as she administers Bosnia—a solution which 
we trust may not be effected. Mr, Norman’s list 
of American Trusts is worth preserving; the rest 
of his chronicle is sound, but not new. M. de Pres- 
sensé, in spite of the disorganisation apparent in 
at least two members of the Triple Alliance, affirms 
that it is still in full vitality, and suggests, as two 
possibilities of the situation, a Russo-German under- 
standing which should leave France on one side, or 
the entry of England into the Triple Alliance, which 
is happily improbable. 

In the New Review—except Mr. Kipling’s portrait 
—there is nothing very striking this month. Mr. 
Joseph Conrad, indeed, paints the “shellback” 
graphically and with repulsive realism; and Mr. 
de Thierry contributes a sort of Pan-Britannic 
oration on Imperialism, with panegyrics on Mr. 
Rhodes and Lord Beaconsfield. ‘ Letters of Genius” 
is amusing, and not unnatural; probably most people 
connected with editing have seen letters nearly as 
eccentric, though not running to quite such a length, 
from aspiring, but wholly impossible, contributors. 

The New Century is readable, but the articles are 
too short to require any lengthy comment. Mr. D. C, 
Boulger appeals to China—doubtless in vain—to 
realise her position and reorganise her navy under 
Juropean command; Mr. Maltman Barry, dispensing 
with precise data, not to say with any data at all, 
denounces “the invasion of the alien”; Mr. Blake 
Odgers writes less on Australian Federation than on 
the desirability of a single code of private law and 
court of appeal for Australia as a whole. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald's “New Lights on Bozzy” is at least 
amusing. 

The Investors’ Review denounces the Bimetallist 
move on the part of the Bank of England, and 
English Silverites and Bimetallists generally, in terms 
that even most monometallists will find extravagant. 
But its exposition of the dangers of the plan is 
excellent. “Industrial Belfast” is worth reading, 
and “A Day with a Company Promoter” is at any 
rate “light.” The quarterly IJnvestment Index, 
issued from the office of this Review, is probably the 
handiest and fullest, as it is certainly the safest, of 
guides to the investor. 





THE Atlantic Monthly, which arrives too late 
for adequate notice, contains an important article 
by Mr. H. M. Stanley, M.P., on “ Twenty-Five 
Years’ Progress in Africa.” He says nothing 
about the horrors recently revealed in the Congo 
State; but he assures the reader that white 
men who have been in Africa long to go back 
again, that the post-bags are weighted with the 
correspondence they carry on with their dark 
friends, and that the negroes—now only called 
“niggers” by new arrivals—are doing admirable 
work, even in the engineering trade. “A Russian 
Experiment in Self-Government” is a curious 
account of the rise of a mining camp in Manchuria 
from “the state of nature” to political organisation, 
and of its break-up by the Russian Government. 
The “local colour” of “Caleb West ”’—lighthouse 
building off the Rhode Island coast—is fresh and 
attractive. This number completes the fortieth year 
of the magazine, and concludes with a brief but 
interesting review of its history. 

The New Orthodoxy is a monthly religious maga- 
zine which apparently aims at maintaining the essence 
of Evangelical doctrine while putting it into forms 
suitable to the changed outlook of the age. The 
attempt is eminently praiseworthy, and we wish the 
enterprise success. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Dr. RoureE reminds us in his admirable and scholarly picture 
of the probable surroundings of “Shakespeare the Boy,” that 
the county of Warwick was even in the days of the Tudors 
regarded as the heart of England. Michael Drayton in the 
“ Polyolbion,” which was published in 1613 with annotations by 
John Selden, uses the term. Apart from its geographical 
position, such a description is appropriate, because of the great 
associations of history and literature. The title of the book 
before us is slightly misleading, and in a sense which it seems 
to us is not to the author’s advantage. Dr. Rolfe has not 
attempted an imaginary portrait, much less has he sought to 
invent incidents in the early life of Shakespeare, much less to 
put words into the lips of a lad about whose mental development 
we know next to nothing. The truth is he was at once too 
fastidious and too well-equipped a scholar to take so great a 
liberty. He writes primarily for young people, but his book is 
one which even advanced students of Shakespeare can read with 

leasure, for it gives in brief compass a vivid and well- 
Solenend description of the social condition of rural 
England at the time when this marvellous boy was 
growing up in the little town of Stratford; the manners 
and customs of the period, its games and _ sports, its 
festivals and fairs. Perhaps the most interesting chapters in 
the book are those which relate to Stratford Grammar School 
and what Shakespeare learnt there. It was an old school when 
he was a child, for it was founded in the earlier years of the 
fifteenth century. The master was appointed by the Earl of 
Warwick, and received £20 a year of income from certain lands 
given by the king for the purpose. Boys were eligible at the 
age of seven, and the only requirement for admission, at least in 
the ease of the sons of townsmen, was the ability to read, which 
they were supposed to have mastered at home with the aid of s 
horn-book, Dr. Rolfe states that no English was taught in the 
Stratford Grammar School then or for many years afterwards. 
The lad was tanght little except arithmetic and Latin, and s 
mere smattering of other branches of knowledge, with, perhaps, 
a little Greek. Shakespeare’s first lessons in Latin were 








* SHAKESPEARE THE Boy. With Sketches of the Home and School- 
Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk- 
Lore of the Time. By William James Rolfe, Litt.D. Illustrations. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

BERTRAND DU GuESCLIN, CONSTABLE OF FRANCE: HIS LIFE AND TIMES: 
By Enoch Vine Stoddard, A.M., M.D. Illustrated. London: G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Ricnarp Barrp SMITH: THE LEADER OF THE DELHI HEROES IN ISi- 
By Colonel H. M. Vibart, R.E., Author of ‘The Military Hs- 
tory of the Madras Engineers.” Portrait, London: Archibat 
Constable. 

Twetve Years or a Sorpter’s Lire. From the Letters of Majo 
W. T. Johnson. Edited by his Widow. Portrait. London: 
A. D. Innes. 

Tue Lire or J. M. W. Turver, R.A. By Walter Thornbury. New 
Edition. Illustrated. London: Chatto & Windus, , 

Success anp Farturg. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D. London: 
Isbister & Co. 

Tae BuItpinG OF THE INTELLECT: A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS ScIENTIFIC 
MetHop In Epvucation. By Douglas M. Gane. London: Elliot 
Stock, 

Te FeprRaTION oF THE Powers. By Charles Donald Farquhars0- 
London and New York: Frederick Warne & Co. 
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probably from two well-known books of the time, Lilly’s “ Acci- 
dence” and the “Sententie Pueriles”—a collection of 
short passages from many authors, including moral and re- 
ligious reflections. Dr. Rolfe points out that the examination 
of Master Page by the Welsh parson and schoolmaster, Sir 
Hugh Evans, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, when that 
worthy met Mistress Page, Dame Quickly, and the boy in the 
street, is taken almost verbally from the “ Accidence.” He 
shows, moreover, that in The Taming of the Shrew a passage 
from Terence is cited in the modified form in which it is given 
in the school-book which Shakespeare thumbed as a boy. “ The 
schoolroom probably looks much the same to-day as it did when 
Shakespeare studied there, the modern plastered ceiling which 
hid the oak roof of the olden time having been removed. The 
wainscoted walls, with the small windows high above the floor, 
are evidently ancient. An old desk, which may have been the 
master’s, and a few rude forms, or benches, are now the only 
furniture; for the school was long since removed to ampler 
and more convenient quarters. A desk, said, with no authority 
whatever, to have been used by Shakespeare, is preserved in 
the Henley Street house.” There is much lightly handled 
knowledge in these pages and a constant appeal to the best 
authorities, notably to Halliwell-Phillipps, Furaival, and other 
well-known scholars, 

The view which Dr. Stoddard tekes of that heroic Constable 
of France of the fourteenth century, “ Bertrand du Guesclin,” 
js that he stood in the same relation to the nation as Joan of Are 
did in the following century. He came to power when chivalry 
in the old sense of the term had almost spent its force, and he is 
remembered not merely for his splendid deeds in arms, but 
as a patriot and statesman who more than any other brought 
about the unity of ancient France. “Sprang from a humble 
Breton ancestry, with few advantages of position or of 
early education, Bertrand du Guesclin won his way from 
an obseure station to that of a first citizen of France.” 
He did so through indomitable force of character, high 
courage, a fine sense of personal honour, and military ability 
which was seldom overtaxed. “Beginning his career in the 
struggle between John de Montford and Charles de Blois for 
the succession to the Duchy of Brittany, he later led the Free 
Companies out of France, banished Peter the Cruel from the 
throne of Castile and placed Henry of Trastamara upon it, and 
finally, as the Constable of France, drove the English almost 
entirely from their extensive possessions in that country.” Dr. 
Stoddard has gathered materials for this well-written historical 
monograph from contemporary authorities, but we are inclined 
to doubt the wisdom of too confiding a reliance on what he calls 
the “minute detail” of the Chronicles of that lively but rather 
imaginative scribe, Jean Froissart. There is an excellent por- 

trait in the volume, a map, a good index, and other and more 
important evidences of scholarly care. 

There seems to be distinct taste just now for military 
biography and reminiscences if we may judge from the number 
of books of the kind which have recently been sent us. Within 
the last few days, to go no further back, we have received two 
books of the kind. ‘The first is Colonel H. M. Vibart’s graphic 
and heart-stirring account of “ Colonel Richard Baird Smith ” 
and his services at Delhi during the Indian Mutiny. Colonel 
Baird Smith directed the siege operations at Delhi, and was 
mentioned in Parliament by Lord Palmerston as a brave and 
eapable officer who had succeeded in the discharge of a 
hazardous and difficult duty of performing a “feat worthy of 
the highest admiration.” The particular exploit referred to 
was the planting of a battery within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the walls of the beleaguered city. Beyond all others, 
the capture of Delhi at that terrible crisis was due to Baird 
Smith; and these pages show how splendidly he worked and 
how admirably the engineers whom he commanded responded 
to the call. Colonel Vibart enters in the closing pages into 
controversial matters, but the points at issue cannot here be 
diseussed, and, indeed, can only be determined by military 
experts in full possession of all the facts. As a picture of 
India in the days of the Mutiny, the book has distinct claims, 
and Colonel Baird Smith’s letters to his wife are in themselves 
vigorous human documents. The other book is “ Twelve Years 
of a Soldier’s Life,” and is descriptive of the part in which the 
late Major W. T. Johnson took in various campaigns in the 
East. He served in the Crimea, and gives a graphic account of 
the Battle of Inkermann; but his chief military experiences 
were gained in Persia and India. The siege and relief of 
Lucknow are well described, as well as the hard fighting which 
prevailed during the brief reign of terror in India. The book 
is based on letters written at the moment, and it gives a realistic 
account of a soldier’s life in the East in times of peace as well 
as war. 

The late Mr. Walter Thornbury’s “ Life and Correspondence 
of Tarner” is a book which once had a wide vogue, and which, 
im spite of critical limitations, is too good and intimate in the 
personal sense to be allowed to fall out of sight. Evidently 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus share that opinion, for, undismayed 
by the more finished estimates of writers like the late Philip 

Hamerton and Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, they have just brought 
out in a convenient form a new edition of a biography which 





Mr. Ruskin was one of the first to praise. Hamerton used 
to say that in his own mind he placed Turner side by side with 
Shelley, and that he did so because he regarded them, each 
in his own sphere, as two of the most poetical, learned, and least 
material of masters. Thornbury never concealed his opinion 
that Turner was an odd mixture of genius and baseness, with 
“divine insight ” and a “ contracted soul.” The book contains 
letters and anecdotes which have not been published elsewhere, 
es well as much painstaking and solid work in the direction 
of biographical detail. We hope this new edition will give 
a new lease of life to a biography which, in spite of certain 
blemishes and drawbacks, is by no means to be despised. 
Amongst other books which we have received and can only 
mention are “Success and Failure,” a group of suggestive 
essays on ups and downs in the battle of life, by the Rev. R. F. 
Horton, D.D.; “The Building of the Intellect,” by Mr. Douglas 
Gane, a vigorous and unconventional exposition of the scientific 
method in education; “The Federation of the Powers,” an 
attempt to determine the real interests of the public in inter- 
national affairs. We fear that Mr. Farquharson, in his argument 
on the necessity of re-modelling the State system of Europe cn 
lines of common-sense, is much before his times, deals vo 
admit the pity of such a fact. 
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